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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


LL round the world excitement is mounting as the 
preparations go forward for the reception of the Queen 
in her first great tour of the Commonwealth. Already, 
in a mere four days since she flew away from London, 

she has duly kept her first appointments in Bermuda and 
Jamaica, and her visit is already a memory to her subjects there. 
But it must be a bright memory, comparable to the impression 
left on the minds and imaginations of Londoners by the 
Coronation and her progress through the streets in the days 
immediately following it. That is the light in which the 
Commonwealth tour should be viewed. In the rejoicing that 
accompanies the progress of the Queen on her tour are the 
echoes of the cheering that filled the London streets six months 
ago, when the newly crowned Sovereign passed by. 

Gratefully absent from the long tour round the world is the 
intense strain borne by the Queen herself last June. There 
is at least something of a holiday spirit about her present 
journey—enough to enjoin silence on those whose cOnstant 
solicitude lest she should try to do too much adds nothing 
to the gaiety of nations. The Queen is young. She, with her 
husband, has shown a capacity for enjoying herself which is 
not least among the things that make her charming. Surely 
that capacity will carry her through her long round of visits 
and official engagements in lands which are, after all, gay, 
beautiful and sunny, mostly new to her, and filled with people 
anxious to demonstrate their loyalty and love. The best 
parting word is the natural one to address to any young woman 
off on a journey round the world—* Enjoy yourself.” 


The Hizh-Minded Lobby 


Now that, at last, fair numbers of people have taken the 
trouble to think about the issues involved, the latest public 
opinion polls show a majority in favour of competitive tele- 
vision and against the preservation of the BBC’s monopoly. 
This is not likely to carry much weight with those peers wzo, 
in the House of Lords, are rushing into an assault on the 


Government’s White Paper as this is written; for they are clearly 
convinced that the public should be fed only with what in their 
opinion is good for the public. Not that they like the word 
* monopoly.” By various verbal tricks they attempt to obscure 
the reality behind it, and by exaggeration of certain debatable 
details in the Government’s proposals they do their best to 
obscure the real question, which is essentially one of freedom. 
Are all the newspapers controlled by a single benevolent pro- 
prietor? Does one well-meaning publisher issue every book? 
Are all theatres in the hands of a single high-minded manage- 
ment? Should the BBC continue to keep its respectable clutches 
on all television? That is the real question, and any liberal- 
minded person who does not hold the public in contempt should 
know, however great his admiration for the BBC, how to 
answer it. The opponents of competitive television disguise by 
their fair words a most dangerous and illiberal doctrine. There 
must indeed be an alternative which is not merely, as they 
would have it, an alternative BBC programme. It is not simply 
a question of having something else available to look at on 
the television screen. It is a question of freeing this important 
medium from monopolistic control. In theory there should 
be no limit set to the alternatives. The peers who so anxiously 
support monopoly in the name of decorum and good taste do 
so in high-minded terms. They are no doubt sincere. But 
they are undoubtedly the pro-BBC “ lobby,” and any appro- 
brium which attaches to that word applies as much to them 
as to the advocates of competitive television. 


Tightening the Vice 


The Foreign Secretary has already condemned the renewed 
persecution of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland, but it 
is to be hoped that time will be found in the House of Commons 
next week for a debate on the all-party motion which expresses 
the general detestation of the latest turns of the screw, and 
calls for a formal protest. Relations between the State and 
the Church in Poland are governed by the agreement of 1950 
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by which the Church undertook to punish under canon law 
any priests guilty of participation in anti-State activities. This 
in fact gave the Government full opportunity to drag down 
the leaders of the Church wherever and whenever it chose to 
bring trumped-up charges. So it happened in the case of the 
Bishop of Kielce, Monsignor Czeslaw Kaczmarek, and the others 
accused with him early in September of the usual rigmarole 
of “espionage, anti-State propaganda and _ diversionary 
activities.” The trial had all the sinister features of the rigged 
demonstration, including the sickeningly familiar “ confes- 
sions” couched in Communist jargon. The Bishop and the 
others were, of course, found “ guilty” and given savage sen- 
tences. The Government’s attention was now free to turn to 
the Primate of Poland, Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, to see 
whether he would denounce the Bishop. On September 25 he 
preached in the Church of the Holy Cross in Warsaw and told 
his congregation that however troubled the times, what really 
mattered was the “ inner truth,” the truth about oneself—that 
at least was secure, said the Cardinal, inaccess:ble to anyone 
without, not to be touched by “ official investigators.” He said 
no more, but it was enough. He was arrested on the following 
day and later suspended from his ecclesiastical duties and 
“permitted to retire to a monastery.” In that news was heard 
the screech of the vice closing. 


The Sudan at the Polls 


Towards the end of next week the results of the Sudan 
elections should begin to come in. It will have been a strange 
exercise in democracy, with British District Officers explaining 
the secret ballot, and Egyptians carrying fair promises up the 
Nile on steamers. The voters themselves have varied from the 
literate, politically conscious North, whose fathers experienced 
the rule of both Egypt and the Mahdi, to the tribesmen of the 
Upper Nile who have known neither in the past, but who, 
by putting the symbol for an elephant or a palm tree in a box, 
have helped to choose between them in the future. When the 
votes have been counted, what then? The Sudan will have 
decided whether the National Unionist Party, which is nomi- 
nally pro-Egyptian, or the Umma Party, which is for indepen- 
dence, will be in the majority in the Constitutional Assembly 
which is to decide within three years whether the Sudan shall 
link itself to Egypt or be independent. That the division 
between the parties is by no means as clear and simple as the 
alternatives before the Assembly is argued in an article on 
a later page of this issue. In other words, when the result of 
the elections is known the future of the Sudan may remain an 
opeg—and agitated—question. What will have been closed, 
for ever, is the question of the Sudan’s right to self-determina- 
tion. This is why, so far as the Sudan is concerned, the 
charges being flung between Britain and Egypt are relatively 
unimportant. The elections are taking place under the terms 
laid down in the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of February 17th. 
The electoral commission (three Sudanese, one British, one 
American, one Egyptian, one Indian) was appointed under 
the same agreement to supervise them. That Commission has 
refuted Egyptian charges of British interference. It has not 
commented, and has not been asked to comment, on British 
charges of Egyptian interference. There is nothing known 
about Egyptians to suggest that these charges are false. But 
false or true, the elections will be valid and the Sudan will 
have chosen the majority which is to decide its future. 


Trieste Diplomacy 


In the Trieste affair, some things have recently changed but 
most things have stayed the same. There is still no more than 
an even chance that Italy and Yugoslavia will agree to discuss 
the situation that arose out of the declaration of October 8th 
giving Zone A to Italy. On the credit side. Signor Pella is no 
longer insisting that the declaration should be honoured in 
full before he discusses anything. For the Italian Prime 
Minister has accepted, without conditions, an invitation to a 
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five-power conference. Also on the credit side, Marshal Tito has 
renounced his original statement that Yugoslavia was prepared 
to go to war over Trieste; the Marshal has stated that he has 
no claim on the city itself. But on the debit side, the Yugoslays 
have not accepted the Western invitation to a conference, 
They persist in saying they cannot accept any invitation 
that takes the declaration of October 8th as its point of 
departure; they have repeated their claims to the Yugoslay 
villages in Zone A; and they have said they are not prepared 
to concede any Italian villages in Zone B to Italy. In other 
words, both Yugoslavia and Italy still claim the hinterland 
of Zone A, and neither side is yet prepared to come to a 
conference if that means admitting, in advance, that there may 
be an alternative solution. Thus, so long as both sides are 
forced, or force themselves, to take up public attitudes, those 
attitudes must remain irreconcilable—though slightly less 
irreconcilable than they were on October 9th. 


A Crisis in the Alliance 

The result of the six days anguished debate on foreign 
policy through which the French Assembly has struggled 
will not be known until Friday’s vote of confidence. Nor 
is it by any means certain at the time this is written whether 
the Government will continue to totter in office beyond Friday. 
What is known is the temper of the National Assembly. And 
the National Assembly has certainly not revealed a majority 
in favour of French participation in a military community 
«with Germany. However the vote goes on Friday, it will give 
M. Laniel clear support for nothing except the view that 
certain conditions must be fulfilled before France can consider 
ratification of the treaty. The rearmament of Germany is 
agreed to be essential for the defence of Europe,—* Our military 
chiefs,” said M. Bidault, “ do not think it is possible to assure 
the security of the Central European sector on any other 
basis.” It is equally agreed that Germany should be rearmed 
with safeguards against the militarism which a sovereign Ger- 
man army could exercise, and that those safeguards do not 
exist in NATO as it is at present constituted. Yet among 
the many conditions that the many French parties have 
demanded two still stand out: that France shall not be left to 
face Germany alone, and that Britain shall formally acknow- 
ledge the depth of her real commitment on the continent. Sir 
Winston may argue that the new protocol, negotiated between 
Britain and the EDC, provides for such close liaison that no 
further commitment would make any difference. If this is 
true, then there is no good reason why Britain should not take 
the emotional step of acknowledging the military reality. If 
it is not true, then there is at least the shadow of an excuse for 
French hesitations. 


Tory Revolt 


Neither the Government in general nor the Prime Minister 
in particular is accustomed to the outbreak of revolt among 
the normally acquiescent back benches. Sir Winston was 
obviously taken aback by the angry reaction to his announce- 
ment that nothing is to be done for those elderly retired service 
officers whose pensions were stabilised in 1935 at 9} per 
cent. below the 1919 level. This really was a revolt, not to 
be compared with the grumbles of dissidence produced by the 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations or the competitive television 
proposals. The rebels made it clear enough that unless the 
Government thinks again they will not allow the service 
estimates through without a vote. They have right on their 
side. Those officers who retired soon after the First World 
War have a just claim on the country if anyone has, and their 
dwindling ranks are now so reduced that to restore the cut of 
9} per cent. to them and to the civil servants also affected 
would cost no more than £400,000 annually—and that, in 
the nature of things, for not very long. The Prime Minister 
was made uneasy by the vehemence of his critics, and especially 
by the accusation that the decision amounted to a betrayal of 
trust. The revolt was welcome, first because it is right that 
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justice should be done to those old soldiers before they have 
all faded away, and secondly because it showed that the 
individual mind and the individual conscience are still alive 
among the Tory back benches. 


Therapeutic Shock 


Only a kind of collective amnesia can explain the sincere 
belicf of Government and Opposition alike that the latest 
Cinematograph Film Production (Special Loans) Bill was a 
non-controversial measure, suitable to be put through peaceably 
on a Friday afternoon. A solitary Labour back-bencher, Mr. 
N. H. Lever, upset the general harmony and held up the Bill 
by a remarkable feat of Parliamentary pole-squatting. The 
athletic or sporting aspect of Mr. Lever’s performance should 
not draw attention away from its serious purpose, which he 
explained when the debate was resumed on Wednesday. He 
was not making a party attack. It was, indeed, his own party 
that started this method of financing commercial film produc- 
tion by Government loans, and Mr. Lever expressed his 
misgivings frankly then. It is just five years since the first 
Special Loans Bill for the film industry went through the 
Commons. Mr. Harold Wilson, who was its pilot, explained 
quite firmly that the loans must be repaid in five years and 
after that there would be no more lending; by then it must 
stand on its own feet. It was never easy to see how this 
could happen. Today there is no talk of the industry standing 
on its own feet, and the new Bill would not only extend the 
lending powers for another three years, but would permit the 
Film Finance Corporation to remit payments of principal or 
interest, accepting shares in the film companies instead if it 
thought fit, to avoid “harmful consequences to the production 
of films.” If this goes through, the Government will not be 
getting out of the film business, it will be getting deeper in. 
If the Government is going into the film business permanently, 
it would be best to say so. Thought could then be given to 
the purpose for which this is being done. 


Engineers and Exports 


The 24-hour token strike of engineering and shipyard 
workers on December 2nd will be primarily a token of their 
intransigent attitude and their refusal to negotiate. The 
decision of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions was, it is true, opposed by the two general unions, and 
some of the union leaders are probably hoping for a deus ex 
machina from the Ministry of Labour to make a return 
appearance this year. The fact remains that the Confederation 
has got itself into a position from which it can only extricate 
itself by showing much more skill than it has so far revealed, 
unless the engineering employers quickly yield—which 
seems most unlikely—all or most of the 15 per cent. wage 
increase claimed. The effects, even of a 24-hour strike, must 
make themselves felt in the December production figures and 
delayed export deliveries. Even more significant, however, is 
the veiled implication that the strike may be followed by more 
far-reaching action, such as a ban on overtime. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s warning to both. sides of 
industry last week that, though the engineering industry is vital 
to British exports, its achievements in the first three-quarters 
of this year had been less than in the corresponding period of 
1952 needs no underlining. But at the same time the engineers 
must realise that any restrictive action on their part must 
ultimately, whatever other harm it does, react upon their own 
conditions and standards. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


LTHOUGH the weightiest business of Parliament this 

week has been the first stage of the great argument on 

competitive television—the debate in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday and Thursday—the most extraordinary 
event was the blaze of anger which Sir Winston Churchill set 
going among his supporters on Tuesday. There has been 
nothing quite like it in this Parliament. It was so spontaneous 
and so fierce that it shrivelled in a flash one of the most 
cherished conventions of the Conservatives, that quarrels 
within the party, however passionate they may be, should be 
conducted in private. The cause of the outbreak was Sir 
Winston’s refusal to increase the pensions of those retired 
officers whose rates were fixed in 1935. This decision was 
condemned by Tories as “ wholly unacceptable,” “ outrageous,” 
“a betrayal of trust,” and “thoroughly unsatisfactory ”; and 
in the House of Lords, where a similar statement was made 
by Lord Salisbury, General Lord Jeffreys said that the decision 
would cause “ more than disappointment.” 

* * + * 


This show of feeling was powerful enough to compel Sir 
Winston to summon a meeting of his Cabinet on Wednesday 
morning—the third Cabinet in three days and the second 
devoted to this topic of pensions. Meanwhile Labour back- 
benchers were well content for once to assist rather than to 
lead an attack on the Government. 

* * * * 


It was a disappointment to contestants on both sides of the 
television argument that Lord Halifax was not well enough 
to attend the debate in the Lords which took place on his own 
motion expressing hostility to the Government’s television 
policy. He remains a powerful and respected figure in the 
political world, and his interventions in debate have become 
too rare. Lord Halifax’s supporters chose Lord Hailsham to 
take his place on Wednesday—an honour for a relatively 
young peer who made a name in the Commons more for his 
spirit than for his solidity. The episcopal bench, the Tories 
and the Liberals are divided on the television issue in the House 
of Lords, and the Government may place special reliance on 
the views of its supporters in the House of Commons, which 
has yet to debate the matter. One curious development has 
occurred since the competitive television controversy started: 
it now seems to be generally agreed, both by the critics and 
the supporters of the Government's policy that the existing 
television service of the BBC ought to have at least one 
competitor. 

. * * « 

The business of the House of Commons on Wednesday had 
to be changed because of the importunity of one man—a 
Labour back-bencher, Mr. Harold Lever. Mr. Lever rose to 
speak at 1.42 p.m. last Friday and demanded the withdrawal 
of a Bill that authorises the continuance of loans to the film 
industry. He decided that he could best enforce this demand 
by preventing the Government from putting the motion for 
the second reading to the vote. This meant that Mr. Lever 
must go on speaking continuously until 3.59 p.m., which he 
did, and that the Government must fail to force the closure, 
which it, too, did. The second reading had therefore to be 
concluded this week. Mr. Lever does not speak often but he 
certainly chooses his moments and his themes. It was he who 
introduced the Defamation Bill in an earlier session. 


e ok * * * 


Mr. George Ward, the Under-Secretary for Air, put the 
House of Commons in his debt on Monday by teaching them 
a new phrase of Air Ministry jargon. He had been asked 
to state the average cost of building married quarters for 
servicemen, and he hesitated at first because he thought that 
any figures he gave might be misleading. But the Opposition 
was determined to have figures, and at last Mr. Ward said: 
“TI can give what we call a blotting-paper figure,” and the 
House was interested to get “a blotting-paper figure for an 
Officer’s type-five house.” J. F. B. 
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THE BIG TRUTH 


NGLO-AMERICAN relations are getting into a danger- 
ous state, from which they can only be extracted by 
hard, clear thinking on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The worst dangers lie in mutual misunderstanding and even 
antagonism between the ordinary people of the two countries 
rather than in official relations. Sir Winston Churchill and 
President Eisenhower are going to Bermuda to meet in friend- 
ship, in surroundings which are far removed from the atmos- 
phere of irritation which has invaded the fields of popular 
gossip and the Press in both their countries. But they cannot 
be too far ahead of their own peoples in this matter. The 
minds of those peoples at this moment are bedevilled by a 
series of irritants of which the case of the late Harry Dexter 
White is only one. 

The list of troubles is a long one. Many of them arise from 
that centre of infection, McCarthyism, from which evil spreads 
not only throughout the United States but occasionally across 
its borders. That has happened in the case of the McCarran 
Act governing immigration into the United States, and is hap- 
pening in attempts to implicate the Canadian Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, Mr. Lester Pearson, in a hearing 
before a congressional security committee in Washington. Even 
deeper-rooted than McCarthyism itself are the troubles arising 
from the fact that the United States has not yet found any 
regular and dispassionate way of dealing with Communist 
treason and espionage. Here lies the very origin of such ugly 
political brawls as the White case. 

These are the sources of poison. They must be recognised. 
But, once they have been recognised, the immediate task is to 
seal and destroy them. The worst service anyone in this 
country can do to the cause of Anglo-American relations is to 
exaggerate the present difficulties, or to represent them as being 
incurable. In the first place, Americans themselves are acutely 
aware of them. In the second place, there is a slow stirring of 
American public opinion against hysterical measures which, 
while being represented as defences of freedom, in fact tend 
to destroy freedom itself. And in the third place, ill-informed 
or half-informed criticism from this side of the Atlantic 
can only irritate, and distract from the task in hand, those 
Americans who are the most likely to effect the cure. These 
are precisely the Americans who value liberty the most, the 
ones who love McCarthyism the least, who are most keenly 
aware of the shortcomings of Congress, and who even suspect 
that the difficulty of dealing quietly, effectively and justly with 
spies and traitors may lie very deep in the legal and judicial 
system of the United States. 

The practice of pin-pricking the Americans on account of 
troubles of which they are well aware has gone far enough. 
In fact, it has gone much too far. What the British Press and 
public complain of is a series of small uncomfortable truths 
and half-truths about the way in which Americans conduct 
their affairs. We may even claim that we have some small 
right to complain, since we are ourselves sometimes incon- 
venienced and alarmed by these same truths. What we have 
no right to do is to add them all up and reach, for an answer, 
the thumping lie that the United States is a bad risk as an ally. 
Yet that lie is being brought out once again, along with its 
concomitant arguments that the Russians are more reason- 
able than the Americans and that a Russian alliance would be 
preferable to an American alliance. What rubbish it all is! 
No sane observer of the international scene believes it. Even 
those who propagate it, not being insane, don’t believe it. Yet 
jit must be paid the attention that can always be commanded, 
as Dr. Goebbels well knew, by the Big Lie—which, by its 





sheer monstrous incredibility, attracts the attention of the jll- 
informed, who hesitate, and, if they are not careful, are lost, 
And no better answer to it has been devised than a steady 
insistence on the Big Truth, which any reasonable man can 
observe for himself. 

The United States is a much better and a much surer friend 
to Britain than the Soviet Union. We are quite sure that the 
Americans have no aggressive intentions and we are not so 
sure of the Russians. We agree with the American policy of 
resisting any extension of Russian-Communist power and even 
of pushing it back, if the opportunity occurs, in those territories 
such as East Germany and Czechoslovakia, where it has been 
imposed by force or guile against the wishes of the great 
majority of the population. We recognise, and rely upon, the 
maintenance of American determination and strength in the 
pursuit of this policy. We also recognise that determination 
and strength have paid, in the years since the Russians first 
showed that they had no desire for cordial co-operation with 
the Western world in peace time. These are the big truths. 
Beside them all the niggling criticisms of the Americans and 
all the pestilent half-truths about their alleged indifference to 
freedom for their own people and for their allies become 
insignificant. 

It is nevertheless necessary to insist on the simple truth 
at this time. And one reason to insist results—paradoxically— 
from the fact that American foreign policy, with which we 
have been associated for years, has been so successful. In the 
past it has not mattered very much that a small but noisy 
minority in this country has returned again and again, like a 
dog to its vomit, to the fantastic argument that the Russians 
are supplicants for our friendship and have been repulsed by 
us. It has not mattered because Moscow itself has brushed 
aside their attentions, and, as often as the sycophants have 
come back, has kicked them away again. But it may matter 
now as never before, for the Soviet Government has suffered 
a whole series of reverses in foreign policy, from France to 
Korea, and may be more willing now to take allies where it 
can find them, however much it may despise them. For that 
reason, which arises from the very success of a firm Western 
policy, it would be unwise to ignore the advocates of the Big 
Lie at this moment. 

But just as McCarthyism in the United States is primarily 
an American problem, which will not be solved any sooner 
with the aid of officiousness on our part, so the problem of 
dealing with Communists and pro-Communists in our midst 
is a British problem, which will not be solved more easily if 
Americans interfere in it. The American magazine 7/ime 
recently printed a carefully publicised and deeply pessimistic 
article on Anglo-American relations in which it apparently 
assumed that the British carping about American policy repre- 
sented the policy of the Government. It ignored the simple 
facts that most of the carping comes from left wing sources, 
that the Socialists are not in power, and that British people 
know more about themselves than Time magazine can possibly 
tell them. It was, in fact, on its analytical side a curiously 
twisted and ill-informed article. It might in itself be added 
to the list of items in American behaviour that British people 
have a right to complain about. And yet this same article 
reached some massively simple and overwhelmingly true 
conclusions which nobody here can afford to ignore. The 
Americans may be late starters in the field of foreign affairs 
but they are learning rapidly and surely. In some parts of 
the world—and notably in China—they have probably already 
outstripped the British in knowledge and understanding. In 
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all the welter of qualifications and reservations they have never 
loosened their grip on a few simple moral truths about Com- 
munism and Communist expansion. They recognise that there 
can be no return to the facile optimism about Russia which 
reigned just after the end of the war until the Russians them- 
selves give tangible proofs of good will and a peaceful spirit. 
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They are willing still to accept the argument that Britain and 
the United States stand together. But they now want a few 
more tangible proofs to that too. And they are right in that. 
The Big Truth still stands. The United States is our sure ally; 
the Soviet Union is not. But it needs to be demonstrated 
every day. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


66 AM not,” writes Sir Percy Sillitoe in his memoirs, extracts 
from which are appearing in a Sunday newspaper, “at 
liberty to discuss in any detail the work of MIS.” That 

seems fair enough, but it is a little difficult to know what to make 
of the following sentence: “ The work of MIS is unconnected 
with political matters, the creed, politics and nationality of 
those who are guilty of activities liable to undermine the 
national security are immaterial in so far as the Department’s 
attitude to them is concerned.” I should have thought. myself 
that both the national security and activities liable to under- 
mine it (unless undertaken by lunatics not holding Cabinet 
rank) were political matters; and although I quite see that 
once a man has been proved guilty of such activities he ceases 
to be of much concern to MIS, I should have supposed that, 
until this stage was reached, his creed, politics and nationality 
were things in which the security authorities jolly well ought 
to take an interest. If, for instance, a visitor to England is 
known to be a citizen of the Ukraine, a fervent apostle of Com- 
munism and to advocate the overthrow of Imperialism, what 
has to happen before MIS allow their attention to be drawn 
to his presence ?_ If their work is “ unconnected with political 
matters ” what on earth is it connected with ? 


A Ball of Fire 


“No Marstock, he” would, if only the American people 
were as well acquainted as they ought to be with Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s Some People, make a good caption for Time 
Magazine to put under a photograph of Sir Harold Caccia, this 
week promoted at the age of 47 from our Embassy in Vienna 
to the post of Deputy Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. 
The difficulty which the J. D. Marstocks of this world find in 
living up to, or indeed in surviving at all, spectacularly success- 
ful careers at their public schools has never worried Sir Harold. 
A brilliant player of both the Field and the Wall games, a 
demoniac if not a demon bowler and a difficult person to beat 
whatever he was at, he swept the board at Eton, where he 
finished up as President of Pop; at Oxford he was one of the 
first of the few Etonian Rugger Blues. Despite a lifelong ten- 
dency to giggle at solemn or ceremonial moments—a weakness 
which, during family prayers in a Scottish shooting lodge where 
we were both staying years ago, bid fair to bring on a form of 
suppressed apoplexy—Sir Harold has always seemed to me 
to have greater reserves of purpose and tenacity than most 
of his contemporaries. I have never known him much 
perturbed by anything, whether it was the iron mouth of a 
China pony during a paper-chase among the Ming tombs or 
the total destruction by the Luftwaffe of the vessel 
in which he, his family and an assorted company were 
trying to reach Crete from Greece in 1941. I can think of 
nobody else who would bring the qualities that he will to his 
new post. 


A Voice in the Night 


At 2.30 the other morning the telephone rang in a 
London flat occupied by two friends of mine, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. The lady lifted the receiver and a man’s voice said he 
was a GPO engineer testing the line. Mrs. D. said with some 
acerbity that this was an odd time to test it, whereupon the 
man got down to the object of the exercise, which was 
to deliver an unending flow of peculiarly gross obscenities. 
Mr. D., with admirable resource, told his wife to keep the 
man in play, made his way swiftly to the telephone in the 
Caretaker’s quarters and reported the matter to the 


police. Mrs. D. continued with great hardihood to bear 
the brunt until an operator’s voice cut in, and told her 
that she could now ring off. A few minutes later the offender 
was arrested in a suburban call-box. Aged 31, of runt-like 
and unprepossessing appearance, he claimed (according to the 
police evidence in the magistrate’s court next day) never to 
have had any employment and to be a Communist. He pleaded 
guilty and was given fourteen days. Mrs. D., having sat up 
for the rest of the night drinking tea and talking to her 
husband, felt next morning that she had better tell her Nanny 
what had happened, as she was likely to hear of it anyhow 
and might do so in a way which would upset her. Having 
listened to the whole rather disquieting story, all Nanny said 
was “I wish I'd known you were making tea.” 


Chits 

The practice of autobiography seems to be on the increase. 
Lord Reith, Mr. Gilbert Harding, Lord Pakenham, Miss 
Florence Desmond, Lord Norwich, Lord Grantley, Mr. David 
Garnett, Lord (“ Power and Influence ”) Beveridge, Mr. Leo 
Amery—these and others have recently attempted a task 
which must be extraordinarily difficult to discharge to one’s 
own, let alone anybody else’s, satisfaction. When reading 
works of this type I often find myself envying the filing 
systems on which their authors seem able to place an extensive 
reliance. Where during all these years have they kept the 
letters from eminent men—or occasionally from obscure 
members of the public—which they cannot (as they sometimes 
rather coyly put it) forbear from quoting? I admire them 
for being so provident and methodical, for hoarding up these 
tributes, condolences, and exhortations. Yet I sometimes 
wonder whether it is not a mistake, save in rare and lapidary 
cases, to reprint these missives in extenso. They go further 
than the writer would himself dare in extolling his virtues; 
but the writer is after all responsible for their appearance upon 
the page, and for me they evoke the vision of an Indian bearer 
proffering his reliquary of tattered chits (“ This one, sir, from 
Colonel Brown Sahib. Colonel Sahib very kind man, sir”). 
This is not what the autobiographer would wish. 


As the Saying Was 
The kale was up to the beaters’ chins, and when they emerged 
from it after a rather blank drive the keeper observed morosely : 
“You can’t beat the old saying, ‘a good year for roots is a 
bad year for partridges.’”” I suppose we have ceased to produce 
sayings of this or any other kind. The experience and observa- 
tion on which they were built matured slowly, and when it 
crystallised, somewhere, into a phrase, the phrase itself took a 
long time to travel from mouth to mouth until it had gained 
at least a regional currency. Today a slogan or a gag can 
reach the ears of the whole nation overnight. The former are 
generally coined by government departments or advertisers 
(“Is Your Journey Really Necessary?” “Guinness is Good 
for You”), the latter by politicians or comedians (“ Safety 
First,” “ Peace in our Time,” “ It's That Man Again”). I sup- 
pose they are part of the lore of our times, but they have either 
an impromptu or a prefabricated air and no deep roots in 
experience. Perhaps, at Harwell or at Alexandra Palace, sayings 
are being minted that will form part of the heritage of wisdom 
which our generation will pass on to its successors. But on 
the whole I suspect that the accumulated wisdom of our race 
no longer expresses itself in adages. It is not very easy, when 
you come to think of it, to say what it does express itself in. 
STRIX 
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Sudan Cold War 


By JOHN HYSLOP 


LL the world, including Neguib, has supposed that the 
fight in the Sudan elections was on the issue: Independ- 
ence or Union with Egypt. It is now fairly clear that the 

real struggle is not political at all, but is a sharper and more 
open development of the old rivalry between two powerful 
religious personalities. The so-called pro-Egyptian parties, 
who have for years taken Egyptian money, have no intention 
of uniting with Egypt if they win the election. This has been 
suspected for some time by acute observers of the scene; now 
it becomes almost a certainty through a recent statement by 
Sayed Sir Ali Mirghani, leader of the Khatmia religious sect, 
who took the pro-Egyptian group of parties under his wing 
some years ago. Sayed Sir Ali, whose word is law to his 
following of nearly three million Sudanese, said as polling 
was about to begin: “We must prove to the whole world, 
through our good behaviour, that the Sudan is a true demo- 
cratic country deserving freedom and liberation.” 

There is no mention of “ our blood brothers the Egyptians ” 
or “ Unity of the Nile Valley.” Sayed Sir Ali is after libera- 
tion for the Sudan with himself as head of the State, and the 
political party chiefs are held to his leadership by far stronger 
ties than the rather phoney political alliance with Egypt. I 
use the word “ phoney ” because in Omdurman in 1951 when 
the pashas of Egypt were wooing the Sudan, not so ardently 
or skilfully as Neguib has since done, I asked an official of one 
of the pro-unity (with Egypt) parties why they supported a pro- 
Egyptian programme. He answered: “ But we don’t. We 
are not pro-Egyptian any more than we are pro-British. We 
are pro-Sudanese. But we think the best method of securing 
our freedom is to get rid of the British first and deal with the 
Egyptians later. If the Egyptians wish to make us presents 
to help us to get rid of the British so much the better. I don’t 
believe any thinking Sudanese would prefer Egyptian domina- 
tion to freedom. And those who don’t or can’t think will vote 
as their tribal leaders tell them.” 

Before the Egyptian coup d'état by which General Neguib 
swept away King Farouk and his pashas in July 1952 there 
were in the Sudan a number of small political parties which 
favoured some kind of association with Egypt. After the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement on the new constitution of the Sudan of 
February this year, General Neguib persuaded all these parties 
to unite as the National Unionist Party. He paid the salaries 
of officials, helped them to run newspapers, gave them money 
to bribe tribal sheiks, gave funds to build new schools, mosques 
and hospitals, and subscriptions for the support of existing 
mosques and hospitals. But Neguib did not even receive 
from the National Unionists any declaration of their intentions, 
or any sharp definition of their plan for “ union with Egypt.” 
Nor is he likely to. 

There is something rather more than poetic justice in this, 
for it has never been thought by educated Sudanese or anybody 
else close to the scene that the Egyptians really meant to rule 
the Sudan. They have not the flair nor the energy for long 
periods of self less service in the dreary outposts. They were 
not much interested in developing the country from the desola- 
tion in which the Khalifa left it 55 years ago. They were 
content to be sleeping partners in the Condominium so long 
as their rights were maintained by the flying of two flags and 
the playing of two national anthems; and while the British 
were in the Sudan the Egyptians’ southern frontier was secure 
and their rights to the Nile water inviolable. But when, due 
almost entirely to British effort and Sudanese diligence, the 
country became a going concern and there was talk of inde- 
pendence, the Egyptians became alarmed, not to mention 
covetous. Two big problems arose. In the sinking world 
demand for cotton the Egyptian industry was in danger from 
the much more efficient Gezira scheme in the Sudan; and the 
first demand of an independent Sudan would be for a bigger 
share in the Nile waters than is permitted in the 1929 agree- 
ment. The meagre share of the Sudanese—about two per 


cent. at low Nile, though for nearly two thousand miles the 
river flows through the Sudan—was bound to be increased 
on appeal to any international authority. And if refused there 
would be nothing to prevent an independent Sudan building 
dams of her own to secure more of the water. The Egyptian 
solution to these two problems was to gain remote contro] 
of the Sudan from Cairo. 

President Neguib’s father served in Khartoum many years 
ago and was married to a Sudanese wife. His two sons were 
born and educated in Khartoum. President Neguib could be 
expected, therefore, to have a better appreciation of the 
Sudanese minds, their hopes and ambitions, than the pashas 
whom he ousted; but it is not surprising that even he should 
be deceived by the shifting of alliances and loyalties which has 
occurred in Sudanese internal politics in the Thirty Years’ 
Cold War of the Sayeds. 

In 1923, when Neguib was a scholar at the Gordon College, 
Khartoum, Sayed Sir Ali Mirghani was in British eyes 
the Golden Boy among all the Sudanese. His father had been 
loyal to the British and Egyptians during the Mahdi revolt, 
and had been rewarded with land and money. The estates 
descended to Sayed Sir Ali, as did the devotion of the Khatmia 
sect of orthodox Moslems. He was rich and powerful. He 
lacked, however, business acumen and the flair for choosing 
able advisers with the result that he did not prosper materially, 
though he retained the allegiance of his followers. As the 
years rolled by and the Nile flowed on, another figure emerged 
—Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi, posthumous sen of the 
rebellious Mahdi. He and his mother had been left penniless 
after the defeat of the Khalifa in 1898 but he was entitled to 
cultivate some of his father’s land on Aba Island, near Kosti. 
He did this in a small way at first until his father’s old followers 
and their sons sought him out. They believed that the divine 
spirit of the Mahdi, God’s Guide to Salvation, had descended 
to the son. The British administration, fearing a revival of 
Mahdism, encouraged Sayed Sir Abdel to stick to the land. 
They gave him more acres and licences for pumping schemes 
on the White Nile. He worked hard on the land and grew 
rich, and the richer he grew the greater became his religious 
following. He showed great commercial ability, and by the 
time the first glimmerings of political consciousness were seen 
among the Sudanese he was the wealthiest man in the country 
with a following equal to that of Sayed Sir Ali. He used his 
influence to support the British administration in their moves 
towards an independent Sudan. The British warmed towards 
him. Meanwhile Sayed Sir Ali became bitter and jealous. 
He could not understand that the British should favour the 
son of the rebel while he, whose father was loyal in time of 
trouble, remained in the background, and comparatively poor. 

At one time it became common talk that Sayed Sir Abdel was 
to be King of the independent Sudan. This was too much for 
Sayed Sir Ali. Both saw some danger to their standing in 
the growth of political parties; perhaps the young intelligentsia 
were not so religiously minded. The Mahdi’s son was first 
to see the danger, and he took under his wing the Umma Party 
seeking independence. The only course open to Sayed Sir Ali 
was to sponsor the opposing parties, though he always denied 
he was a politician. 

Some attempts were made to break down or breach this 
religious rivalry by the formation of parties claiming to be 
divorced from religion. But they failed even among the young 
progressives. For no Moslem will barier his chance of a happy 
hereafter for mere earthly power and prosperity. To their 
following the Sayeds represent the link between God and the 
common man, and the Moslem faith demands for an individual 
the guidance of some person endowed with peculiar spiritual 
virtue, who can act as that link. It should not be understood 
from all this that the two great leaders are selfish place scekers. 
Each believes that he is the Divine Guide of his people and the 
man chosen to lead them to a happy freedom. These beliefs 
and the powerful attachment of millions of pea le transcend 
by far the earthly claims of the Egyptians, and the British 
in their readiness to grant the Sudanese independence show 
a much more intelligent appreciation of the situation. 
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The Proper Study of 
Mankind 


By PETER WILES* 


INTENDED this review to be facetious. We nearly all like 

to make sexual jokes, and disbelief in Dr. Kinsey? is one of 

the few respectable excuses for them. Belief in him, on 
the other hand, is not respectable. It is both naive and dirty- 
minded. Nevertheless, your reviewer believes; Dr. Kinsey’s 
work has all the stigmata of statistical validity. Indeed, the 
statistical part of it is very great work. 

To begin with superficial appearances. The difficult feat has 
been performed of translating the tables into accurate and lucid 
English; the words mean exactly what the figures mean. The 
text is thus quite unsensational, indeed prolix and dull (but 
the non-statistical passages, for instance, on physiology and 
sexual superstitions, are much more interesting). The index 
is exhaustive and invaluable. The interviewing techniques are 
described in detail. Dr. Kinsey points out both the likelihood 
that some activities, of which people are usually ashamed, have 
been minimised, and that others, of which they might be 
boastful, have been exaggerated. His own degree of mistrust 
in his results seems just about right. The mathematical tech- 
niques are fully explained, including the new accumulative 
incidence curve. A valid new statistical method is not worked 
out by slipshod workers or sensation-mongers. Preference is 
given to the fully descriptive frequency distribution over the 
misleading mere average. The correlation coefficient, under a 
cloud among statisticians, is hardly used. 

Dr. Kinsey is a taxonomic zoologist; a classifier of individual 
variations within any species of insect. This is a good back- 
ground because he will be dispassionate, alert for minor oddities 
and a good statistician, but bad because human beings are not 
insects. Psychological, religious and economic factors, unknown 
to zoologists, must be considered. How has Dr. Kinsey sur- 
mounted this disability? Well enough, it would seem. With 
the help of expert advice he has crudely but effectively covered 
the main items—except love and childbearing! These omis- 
sions apart, a pioneering work could hardly do more. 

Have the author’s private opinions on his subject biassed him? 
He has a bias against sexual inactivity, and claims that 
males who sublimate sex in other activities are mostly neurotic; 
but this is surely just not true of the many males who are quite 
simply too busy for sex and sublimate naturally. However, he 
has to dispute with a vast literature suggesting that great sexual 
activity is harmful, and he does frequently stress the very wide 
variation within the “normal.” Also he says “ perverse ” 
where others would say “ moral ”—condemnation of erotic 
stories is “ perverse.” But these things do not invalidate his 
facts, and in general I detect no emotional bias likely to have 
done so. Reviews in the learned journals, and American 
medical opinion in general, accept the statistical results, and 
scientists who know Dr. Kinsey speak highly of his disinterest- 
ness and honesty. Rumours that the experts speak ill of his 
figures seem to be baseless. 

There have been specific criticisms of the procedures : (i) that 
the sample is biassed in favour of the upper classes, or the 
Eastern states. Now it is found empirically that a sample of 
300 suffices for any narrowly defined group (e.g., lower class, 
active Protestants, age 16—20). In few cases are figures given 
for a group of less than 300; the chief exception is lower class 
females. Nation-wide results are arrived at by giving each 
sample the weight the corresponding group is known to have in 
the general population from the census figures. This method 
is correct. Larger groups, such as most of the lower class 
groups, do not need larger samples. The concentration on 
certain areas and classes is not wrong, since the remainder— 
with the exception noted—have been adequately sampled. The 





* Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
+t Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. (Saunders. 1948. 47s. 6d.) 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Female. (Saunders. 1953. 50s.) 
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Gallup technique, of predicting the behaviour of the whole from 
a sample selected to be a microcosm of the population, is 
inferior; for a swing of political opinion among the upper classes 
may not be represented among the necessarily few upper class 
people in the Gallup microcosm, but the Kinsey samples are 
large enough to detect a sexual quirk in any class.” We have 
of course no idea how the results would differ if the inadequate 
samples were completed: but the changes would be small; (ii) 
Informants were mostly volunteers. But refusers may differ 
significantly from them, making them a biassed sample of 
whatever group they belonged to. True, and recognised by 
the author—but biassed which way? Towards exhibitionism 
and exaggeration? But not, surely, of “ perversions,” and 
certainly not of masturbation. Yet such activity is very often 
admitted, the latter almost always. Then towards shyness 
but the shy do not volunteer. The objection amounts to this, 
that the refusers probably included many who were shy of 
their “ perversions” and many who were ashamed of their 
inactivity. Dr. Kinsey has met even this objection. By bringing 
social pressure to bear in some (chiefly upper class) groups 
he interviewed 100 per cent. of them; the former refusefs 
mostly turned out to be sexually inactive, but the results do 
not differ widely from those of similar entirely voluntary 
samples. (iii) Voluntary or no, the informants lied or imagined 
things. Certainly possible, but a skilled interviewer can gain 
a man’s confidence, and a long questionnaire provides many 
Also one can re-take after an interval, or check 
a man’s answers against his wife’s. Both these methods were 
painstakingly used and are illustrated. They indicate little 
untruthfulness. The M.V.D. has nothing on Dr. Kinsey. Only 
those who had not ploughed through the methodological intro- 
ductions would make such objections. Part I of the Male 
report deserves to be a text book for interviewers and for 
students of statistics. 

My most fundamental criticism is that there is nothing in 
either volume about love—an astonishing omission. Neither 
“love ” nor “ romance ” appears in the index. It is no defence 
that the study is confined to overt sexual acts, for in many 
Passages it is not so confined, and in any case love is a most 
important motive for such acts. This omission is particularly 
Vitiating in the comparisons of men with women, “ Man’s love 
is of his life a thing apart "—he is interested in discrete sexual 
acts, and for the rest, goes about his business; “ “tis woman’s 
whole existence "—she is interested in romance, children and 
home-making, and integrates her sexual activity into the 
general pattern of her life. Yet Dr. Kinsey professes not to 
understand why women, who are quite indifferent to obscene 
literature and erotic displays, nevertheless react as intensely as 
men to romantic novels and films. He even insists that men 
are much more dependent on psychological stimuli, while 
women react only to physical ones. His own data on films 
and novels refute him: women are just as imaginative as men, 
but they imagine love, not sexual acts. Thus a priceless oppor- 
tunity for gathering data has been missed, and the data taken 
have been misinterpreted. Prepared to admit that homo sapiens 
is subject to religious and traditional influences unknown among 
insects, the zoologist has fallen into a larger and nearer trap: 
differences in sexual psychology. He excuses himself thus: 
“It is difficult to get histories from people involved in deeply 
emotional love affairs.” True, but the older subjects could 
surely have given a rational account of their past loves, and 
love is not less easy to define for statistical purpose than, say, 
interest, excitement and piety—concepts which Dr. Kinsey 
does use. 

This illustrates the one deep-rooted fallacy under which the 
whole Kinsey opus really does suffer: that the purpose of 
sexual activity is orgasm alone. This phenomenon is, to be 
sure, easier to define and count than love or home-making. 
But this mere statistical tractability has become an overweening 
claim to importance, which biasses all the conclusions and 
recommendations. 

None of this, however, casts doubt on the main conclusions. 
Few of these surprised your reviewer, at any rate. Among 
men, homosexuality and bestiality are much commoner than 
he supposed, and before adolescence overt sexual activity 
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surpasses even Freudian surmise. For the rest there is little 
surprising but much of immense value. Teachers, doctors, 
social workers, clergymen, marriage counsellors and psychia- 
trists must revolutionise their theory and their practice; and 
here Dr. Kinsey has rendered a service to humanity the value 
of which has not yet been recognised. 


A Scientist’s Choice 


By E. N. da C. ANDRADE 


HE question put to me is: If I were starting—presumably 

as a research student—today, what branch of science 

or what particular field of research would I choose? 
If / were starting again: that means, I presume, a man with 
my particular disposition, abilities and disabilities, likes and 
dislikes. [I am not asked what I should advise a student of 
today to do, nor would even that be a question admitting a 
straight answer, for quite clearly I should have to find out the 
young man’s inclinations before I could give him counsel. 


Well, then; here I am, a young man of the sort that I was, 
desperately interested in learning of all kinds, thinking the 
scholar’s life above all things desirable, longing to be a student 
to the end, with a love for experimenting and actually handling 
the apparatus of experiment, with no thought of how to make 
money or of what age might bring to one foolish enough not 
to devote a set part of his time to the serious business of life, 
the acquisition of adequate—preferably more than adequate 

means. I must suppose, presumably, that I could embark 
without being influenced by the fact that whereas, when I was 
actually young, a successful academic career ensured a com- 
fortable period of seniority in which to put together and com- 
plete the results of one’s researches, today it is the path to an 
enforced retirement and an ignoble penury. This I either do 
not know or do not want to know. I elect, then, for an 
academic career—Gort hilf mir, ich kann nicht anders. 

The ineluctable spirit once more says to me that physics 
holds a midway place between the too great aridity, for my 
temperament, of pure mathematics and the too imprecise and 
instinctive biological sciences. This, perhaps, puts me in a 
wrong light and would seem to express an indifference to, a 
patronising attitude towards, mathematics and biology which 
I am very far from feeling: it actually means nothing more 
than that I do not feel, intellectually and emotionally, well 
equipped for a main interest in these studies. Now in physics 
today there are many new branches where huge and expensive 
pieces of apparatus—let us call them cyclotronia—and teams 
of experts are the rule. This kind of work has what is now 
called glamour for many. I see the attraction of being master, 
or one of a number of masters, of so mighty a machine, but 
I will turn to something where I can be independent of so 
powerful a servant and his whims. Cyclotronia can be sullen 
servitors. 

The new astronomy, the detection and interpretation of radio 
signals from space, is, for me, one of the most fascinating 
fields of study. It is novel, it is full of simple problems of the 
first importance. Here, again, I must not assume that as a 
young man, or a somewhat older one, I should have the good 
fortune to be allowed to erect a radio telescope. I could only 
hope to be an attendant on the master machine, with nothing 
of my own, with nothing that I could play with in the odd 
hours such as those in which, long ago, I used to wander at 
night into the laboratory at Heidelberg. 

The study of the atomic nucleus and its ways, in one form 
or another, is a subject which I have seen grow from its 
beginnings. Before the First World War, that is, before the 
end of civilisation, the apparatus for nuclear research con- 
sisted of a few glass tubes, a pinch of powder and a cheap 
microscope : now there are still pieces of apparatus other than 
cyclotronia used in this field, complicated indeed, but still to 
be mastered by a bright young man. The problems are of great 
importance; the possibilities of finding something that will be 
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fundamental for the future—how, let us not inquire—are 
always there. The competition is fierce and most of the com- 
petitors do not win a prize. I am tempted, but a little afraid 
of I know not what. 

Extreme cold—now there is a fascinating subject. By 
modern methods of the greatest ingenuity it is possible to 
approach the absolute zero of temperature, the limit beyond 
which passage is impossible, with comparatively simple 
apparatus. At these confines many kinds of matter show 
extraordinary properties. Here is a field where the old type 
of experimental ingenuity has free play, where a man can 
have his own table full, where almost anything can happen, 
where lucky chance, labour, learning and imagination—without 
which discoveries are seldom made—may bring a great dis- 
covery, one of those that amaze by their simplicity and 
astonish that they have never been suspected before. Perhaps 
Simon will have me at Oxford. 

A moment. One of the puzzles of the borders of absolute 
zero is the behaviour of liquid helium, extraordinary behaviour 
quite unlike that of normal liquids. But what is really known 
of the explanation of the properties of ordinary liquids? Very 
little. Gases are very well understood. Many of the properties 
of solids are satisfactorily explained. The liquid state is still 
a puzzle. What really happens at melting and why? What 
do we know of the way in which liquids conduct heat? In 
fact, what general explanation have we of the physical pro- 
perties of comparatively simple liquids, let alone collections of 
complex molecules? Such questions have at the present time 
short answers. Here, then, is a subject where a tableful of 
apparatus, most of it comparatively cheap, if properly put 
together and applied to well-chosen material, may lead to 
something really new, something exciting, to make one laugh. 
Here is something at which I, as a young man, can work by 


day and to which I can occasionally go in the dark, after . 


dinner, switch on the light and enjoy myself. I may not, of 
course, find out anything important, but I can see where I am 
going; there is a chance that, if I am good, something real 
will turn up. In any case, I shall do no harm. Tl work, 
then, on the physics of liquids, their straightforward properties. 
But, preserve us, that is just what I have been doing from time 
to time in my past life, when not interrupted by wars, calamity, 
destruction and variety of evil chance! I always hoped that 
I was going to have a little leisure; I really persuaded myself 
that if I were only let alone I could do something. And now 
I’m merely asking that I can begin again, let alone all the 
other fields in which I have played, and have another chance. 
And that is what most men ask. 

So now I am back where I started. But, God bless me, I 
fear that I am going to make all my mistakes over again, to 
be in too great a hurry to get something done, to be impatient 
of bungling obstruction, to express too plainly a dislike of 
obliquity, and, by love of learning, to be lured from the path 
that alone leads to conditions where one can indulge that love. 
It is applied psychology that I need. Wash it all out. I will 
be an applied psychologist, with applied economics as my 
Nebenfach, my subsidiary subject. 


Is There a 
Cactus in the House? 


By WOLF MANKOWITZ 
Y wife knows one of these women who has a wonderful 
sense of interior decoration with which she is always 
decorating everyone else’s interiors. Her own home 
crawls with creeping plants. The only time I was there one 
of the cactuses bit me on the ankle. 

“The idea is,” my wife told me, “to get the garden into 
the house.” 

“ And get the house into the garden?” I asked. “ Nothing 
grows in the garden anyway except that climbing stuff that 
lets the damp-rot into the walls. And the fungus from the 
damp-rot, of course.” 
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“If you get the garden into the house,” my wife continued, 
“you have a light theme running through everywheré, and 
everything is sort of light and airy.” 

“Can’t we use hundred-watt bulbs and leave the windows 
open?” I asked. “ Also, where have we got room for themes, 
anyway? And the boys would only neglect them. Look at 
the mice.” 

Did you ever try to stop a woman bringing light themes into 
the house? I was too tired to try, and within a week the 
place was full of them. Wherever you looked the walls were 
smothered with creeping insouciance and crawling caracula. 
Cactus obscenum (which flourishes in darkened places) crept 
quietly along the wainscot, while everlasting maidenhair hung 
from the mobiles. These mobiles, you should understand, are 
tops for light-theming the house. You get sun-spots before 
the eyes watching them go round and round and round, and 
then round and round and round the other way round. We 
also had one of these structures which you put bits of pottery 
on, also useful as a towel-rail, hat-rack, and wig-stand. It 
was made of hundreds of matches stuck end to end. Within 
twenty-four hours the boys struck one of them and the house 
nearly went up in flames. Only the water dripping constantly 
on to the floors from our climbing tropical rubber-plants put 
it out. 

“You see,” my wife said, “ not only beautiful but practical.” 

After a couple of days I began to get a little worried. I 
love nature as much as any cat-hater can, but it seemed to 
me these trailing ivy-plants were beginning to take over. 

“Look, honey,” I said to my wife one evening as we sat 
together quietly in the boughs of a spreading magnolia tree. 
“ Doesn’t this strike you as being, honey, let me say, a little, 
you know, extreme? ” 

She lowered her indoor gardening book for a moment. 

“What, dear?” she asked, and at once returned to the 
chapter on succulents. 

“Well,” I said, “this tree in the sitting room—it’s going 
to grow, and, after all, it’s killing the parquet. Did you have 
to plant it in the floor? ” 

She looked mysteriously at me through eyelashes which, 
though always long, never used to trail like that. 

“ Flowergirl,” I said to her, “don’t you think it would be 
nice for you to try and get the garden to stay in the garden 
for a bit? After all, nothing grows out there, and with your 
green fingers— I stopped dead. She was lifting her eye- 
lashes out of the book to turn the page. Not only her fingers 
but her hands down to the wrist were bright green. 

I never thought it could happen to me. The plants were 
taking over, and they had to pick on my freehold as a start! 
Instinct to the danger, I picked up an axe and rushed to the 
nursery. A crawling cactus yawned over the boys innocently 
asleep in their pots. I was about to hack the brutes away 
when my younger son sat up and whistled softly. The cactus 
crept away into the linen cupboard like a beaten dog. 

“ You're always spoiling our fun, dad,” the elder son said. 
“ Sometimes I wonder if it’s all worth while.” He smoothed 
his ruffled leaves. 

I rushed back hysterically to the sitting room. 

“ What have I got here ? ” I screamed, “ A family of creeping 
jennies ? I'll stop this crawling invasion if I have to tear the 
house down.” 

In my paroxysm my wife told me I swore and thrust my 
arms violently in all directions. 

“ And you pushed it over,” she said, “ you broke my lovely 
new trailing plant. If you want to sleep, why don’t you go 
to bed?” 

“Listen to me,” I told her, “ if you bring another one of 
those monsters into the house I will poison it at once. At 
once.” 

“Evelyn has them everywhere,” she replied, “they bring a 
light theme into the house.” 

“My house is for living in,” I shouted. 
themes stay in the garden where they belong. 
the windows. I hate fresh air.” 


“Let the light 
And close all 
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OPERA 
Tippett and Hopkins 


MIcHaAeEL Tippett has completed his opera, 
The Midsummer Marriage, but as yet there 
is no news of its being produced. (The same 
is true of Lennox Berkeley’s Nelson, which 
won golden opinions at a run-through last 
year and has never been heard of again, at 
least by the public.) At the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concert on November 
18th, the Swiss conductor, Paul. Sacher, 
included Ritual Dances from Tippett’s 
opera in his programme. There are four, 
corresponding to the four seasons and the 
four elements—complex and solidly con- 
structed pieces that invite a symphonic 
nomenclature expressly forbidden by the 
composer. This, he assures us, is narrative 
music for dancing. The ballet is still con- 
ventionally the lightest and least significant 
episode in any opera where it figures; and, 
unless Tippett has broken with this tradition, 
The Midsummer Marriage—which is des- 
cribed as a comedy—must make formidable 
demands on the orchestra. The dances are 
difficult music, with the ingenious rhythms 
often favoured by the composer and a 
wealth of figuration which is quite sufficient 
to engage the attention of an audience 
without the major visual distraction provided 
by a ballet. There is some effectively 
descriptive music in the winter dance The 
Otter Hunts the Fish, and a charming madri- 
galesque freshness in the spring dance The 
Hawk Hunts the Bird. Altogether the 
quality of this music pleads imperiously 
for an. early performance of the whole 
opera, even if it is only a broadcast per- 
formance for a start. 

The Intimate Opera Society, now under 
the musical directorship of Antony Hopkins, 
performed two of the new pieces in their 
repertory at the Guildhall School of Music 
on Saturday afternoon. Joseph Horovitz’s 
The Dumb Wife is based on the old chestnut 
of the man who had his wife cured of her 
dumbness, regretted it, and had himself 
made deaf as the only solution to his 
difficulty. The commonplace nature of the 
story left the audience in little doubt as to 
anything beyond the details of the dénoue- 
ment; but this drawback was small com- 
pared with the music’s lack of any definite 
character. It was always fluent, sometimes 
apt; but ranged in style from Quilter to 
Vaughan Williams and off at a tangent to 
Britten—an odd, savourless kind of ** basic 
English’’ for a composer born in Vienna to 
write. 

Antony Hopkins’s Three’s Company, on 
the other hand, was most entertaining and 
far more individual. It is no invidious 
reflection to say that its manner has points 
of resemblance to that of Ibert’s Angélique 
and Menotti’s The Telephone (still Menotti’s 
best work from the musical point of view). 
Michael Flanders’s skit on the emotional 
entanglements known to arise even in the 
best conducted offices is carried on with 
great verbal dexterity, which often recalls 
that of W. S. Gilbert. Hopkins’s musical 
wit is of the same irreverent, pyrotechnical 
variety (an aria for typewriter and piano 
was conceived with unerring taste) and the 
whole work was presumably written for the 
three singers who performed it so excellently 


—Stephen Manton, Eric Shilling and Eliza- 
beth Boyd. Mr. Hopkins explained that the 
piano accompaniment was no makeshift 
but an integral part of his conception, and 
under the composer’s fingers it proved wholly 
adequate. The only serious fault in this 
otherwise delightful piece was its. length. 
No joke should exhaust the reverberations 
set up in the audience by its first impact and 
Three’s Company could be a masterpiece of 
its kind if it were skilfully cut. 

MARTIN COOPER 


THEATRE 


Pygmalion. By Bernard Shaw. (St. James’s.) 


-——-The Dance Dress. By Michael 
Voysey. (Embassy.) 
Tue background is charming. Eliza Doo- 


little is charming. Colonel Pickering is 
charming. Higgins is charming (was he 
meant to be ?). Everything is for the best in 
the best of possible Wimpole Streets. The 
only spectres are the ghosts of the inhabitants 
of Largelady Hall—targe ladies once, per- 
haps, but now so sadly diminished that it is 
impossible to bear them any malice. The 
appeal of the play centres on the attraction 
of a state of things where it was still possible 
to do a Cophetua. Shaw, in fact, was his 
own Higgins. After creating a public which 
regarded him as a teacher, his teaching has 
resulted in his being regarded as a period 
piece by the same public. They too have 
walked out on him. 

But is the door slammed between author 
and audience as irrevocably as it was 
between Higgins and Eliza? Not if we are 
to judge by the laughter which greeted every 
well-polished scintillation in this most 
hackneyed of plays. Even the Great Aus- 
tralian Adjective got its delighted roar. Jokes 
like wine are said to be the better for keep- 
ing, but I should have thought there were 
limits. However, don’t let’s complain. 
The diversion is innocent enough, and the 
production moves smoothly from witticism 
to witticism. John Clements manages a 
splendidly dictatorial Higgins. When he 
sticks his jaw out, we are more than ever 
impressed by Eliza’s daring to stand up to 
him, and his interpretation of the raptures 
of a phonetician has a professional ring to 
it. Kay Hammond is less happily cast as 
Eliza: the true Lissom Grove twang is 
missing in the first scenes, and her exit 
in the last act did not convince me that 
the play can bear a happy ending. Yet 
perhaps this is unfair: I have seen Miss 
Hammond so often in her special light 
comedy personality that I tend to hear the 
beating of its wings whenever she appears on 
the stage. There were no false notes in 
Athene Seyler’s sketch of Mrs. H:ggins or 
Nicholas Hannen’s Colonel Pickering, and, 
though Charles Victor was a subdued 
Doolittle, this only made his enforced con- 
version to middle-class morality the more 
pathetic. 

* * . 

Michael Voysey’s new play has a simple 
plot : boy meets girl, girl wants dance dress, 
boy kills old woman to get it, boy gets 
caught. Crime and Punishment, in fact, but 
with no moral drawn either way. -Now, 


_for this sort of thing to succeed, there must 


be poetry. Straight tragedy is poetic or 
nothing, and without an interior dynamic 
of some kind the plot would seem banal, 
It says something for Mr. Voysey that this 
difficulty has not daunted him. His language 
is shot with gleams, a frustrated poetry 
makes itself felt everywhere, and the play 
very nearly comes off. However, there are 
certain technical faults : the first act is too 
long, the second act could do with some 
cutting as well, and, in general, there is too 
much non-dramatic dialogue. Neil McCal- 
lum and Helena Hughes as Rickie and Fay 
do their best to cover these gaps, but are 
not quite up to it. Mr. McCallum’s accent 
recalls the Bowery rather than Poplar, while 
Miss Hughes too often relapses into wide- 
eyed despair. Una Victor made the most of 
a Searle schoolgirl in reduced circum- 
stances, and Robert Mitchell’s production 
was in the best traditions of Socialist realism 
(Glasgow, not Moscow). This was far 
more stimulating than most West End pro- 
ductions of new plays. When Mr. Voysey 
has gained complete control of his medium, 
he should do something very considerable. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ART 
THE dissolution, of which I wrote last week, 
of that durable image which the great cubist 
revolutionaries struggled to construct, has 
nowhere been more clearly evident than in 
the exhibition of paintings from France 
which has just ended at the Leicester 
Galleries. It was particularly marked in this 
case because the collection was really a 
piece of special pleading by M. Daniel-Henry 
Kahnweiler, who is not only one of the most 
lucid writers on art in Paris but, as the dealer 
who first supported Braque, Gris, Léger and 
Picasso, has his own place in history. He 
set out to show a continuity of tradition 
springing from the work of these artists and 
informing that of a younger generation in 
Paris, but what first struck the visitor was 
inevitably that the slightness, the softness, 
the evanescence of the younger painters 
appeared completely to contradict the aims 
of the older. There was nothing by those 
dribblers and splashers who attack their 
canvas without preconceived notion, so 
that the act of painting becomes, in the 
words of Soulages, *‘a total engagement, a 
poetic token from the world where judgment 
is left to the spectator,’’ but the same 
climate of opinion which makes them 
poss.ble was clearly at work here. Besides 
the best-known masters, an older painter 
like Beaudin continues to exercise that linear 
architecture beloved of Villon and Feininger, 
though without V.llon’s oversweet colour; 
but the extraordinarily tasteful free abstrac- 
tions of Kermadec already represent a 
release from discipline, while Masson’s 
sharp and spiky forms have disappeared 
completely in a shower of orientalised mist 
and spray. The younger men Roux and 
Rouvre could hardly be said to set the 
Thames on fire; the confident decorative 
arabesques of Francoise Gilot were infinitely 
more rewarding. 
> al 7 

Ripples from the same stone have by now 

disturbed the pond in Italy. Santomaso, at 
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the Hanover Gallery, was one of the original 
post-war Fronte Nuovo abstractionists, but 
whereas others have switched to socialist 
realism (with the accent on politics) Santo- 
maso has become more freely abstract. 
The moment of vision is several stages more 
remote than it used to be, and the example 
of Hartung is several stages more near. 
7 * * 


The Institute of Contemporary Arts is 
showing Mr. Curt Valentin’s collection of 
drawings by Paul Klee. It is almost impos- 
sible to write of these individually, for the 
majority are so tenuous as to communicate, 
by themselves, only one tiny, glinting, 
aspect of the artist’s personality and stature. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


CINEMA 


The Actress. (Empire.)——The Robe. 
(Odeon.) Beat the Devil. (Warner.) 


At last Jean Simmons, whose Hollywood 
career up to now has consisted of making 
pleasing appearances in various Roman 
disguises, has been given a good long solid 
part which fits her like a glove. The Actress, 
in which she stars with Spencer Tracy, is 
based on Ruth Gordon’s play Years Ago. 
Like all plays it is sedentary, but unlike most 
plays it is beautifully written, and devotes 
itself entirely to outlining, filling in and 
colouring its characters, each of which is 
a triumph of observation. With an early 
twentieth-century middle-class home as its 
centre, and indeed its circumference, the 
film serves up ordinary family life with no 
fancy trimmings, presenting all the frustra- 
tions and hopes, the irritations and affections 
with which most of us are familiar. The 
non sequiturs, when each member of the 
family pursues his own train of thought out 
loud, are particularly engaging. 

In the shape of Miss Simmons we have 
adolescence personified. Her desire to be 
an actress regulates her waking life, and 
indeed the film’s meagre plot, and in every 
one of her sweet and silly moods she is 
enchanting, whether bounding up and down 
on the bed or crying from hurt pride. Mr. 
Tracy is magnificent as her father, a harsh 
ex-seadog who now works in a factory and 
has what his wife, Teresa Wright, calls a 
** disposition.”” Never playing for sym- 
pathy, Mr. Tracy makes this tiresome old 
man—always interrupting, always com- 
plaining about the grocery bills, yelling down 
the newfangled telephone—so lively and 
convincing one ends by accepting him with 
a grudging love. I vow there is no actor of 
greater integrity than Spencer Tracy. The 
Actress does not stray far from four walls 
and a potted fern, from putting out the cat 
and stoking the boiler, but as an animated 
conversation piece in which George Cukor, 
who has directed it superbly, has pinned a 
family to the screen and sprayed it with the 
atmosphere of home, it could not be 
bettered. 

- * * 

Hurling its challenge into television’s tiny 
pale-face CinemaScope makes its entry into 
the lists, broad as a giant, though not so tall, 
Startling, extravagantly accoutred. Seen 
from the gallery its panoramic effects are 
certainly splendid, though one presumes that 
from the front stalls they are considerably less 
so, but it is odd that, with such a wealth of 
“frozen glass’? to play with, Hollywood 
should have chosen The Robe with which to 
baptize it. For the film depends little on the 
spectacular. Based on the novel by Lloyd 


Douglas it relates the conversion to Chris- 
tidnity of one of the soldiers who crucified 
Jesus, and it is a conversational rather than 
an active piece. The script, unfortunately, 
does not merit amplification, but it is another 
feature of CinemaScope that the house shall 
be as filled with the sound of voices as the 
screen is of flesh, the booming and looming 
becoming quite overpowering at times. 
Richard Burton, Victor Mature, Jean 
Simmons, Michael Rennie, Ernest Thesiger 
and Jay Robinson—the latter is particularly 
good as Caligula—plod bravely on through 
this somewhat sticky biblical epic which has 
its usual quota of angelic choirs, orgies, 
tortures and reverent bad taste; but they 
rarely come alive. 
*” * i 

John Huston’s latest film is a comedy 
written by Truman Capote, an improbable 
story blessed with a number of very funny 
lines, but somehow oddly lacking in joie de 
vivre. The stars following their appointed 


ae; 
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courses are Humphrey Bogart, poorly 
served as a sardonic seeker after uranium; 
Robert Morley, Peter Lorre, Ivor Barnard 
as a trio of jovial, slightly over-ridiculous 
crooks bent on the same purpose; Jennifer 
Jones and Edward Underwood as an English 
couple, one a caricature of an Englishman, 
the other a magnificent though charming liar; 
and Gina Lollobrigida as a sultry seductress. 
In a Mediterranean seaport, on board a ship 
and in Africa these characters canter amiably, 
but slightly condescendingly, from comedy 
to drama, from drama to farce, and it is 
perhaps this change of mood which makes 
Beat the Devil seem unbalanced. Not that 
this film is anything but entertaining. Mr. 
Morley is in wonderful form, a huge bounc- 
ing ball of cheerful venality, and Miss Jones, 
letting imagination run wild, is delightful. 
Yet for all its pleasures, for all its words of 
wit and wisdom, the film leaves one disap- 
pointed. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Initials Unlimited 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 195 
Report by Eric Swainson 


Competitors were invited to give the full name and a 150-word description of the activities of 
any one of the following : The D.R.E.G.S.; the C.L.O.T.S. ; the W.A.G.S.; the M.U.G.S. ; 


the T.O.F.F.S.; the W.R.E.C.K.S. 

Judging Competitions plays havoc with 
one’s most cherished preconceptions. The 
word ‘*CLOT’’ I expected to find in its vul- 
gar use as a derisive epithet; but ‘* The 
Country Lovers Ordure Tidying Society,’ 
postulated by Rev. R. Y. Holmes, intro- 
duced an unexpected level of meaning. 
‘**WAGS’’ I understood to be those 
excessively cheerful people who might 
belong to Nancy Gunter’s ‘‘Wot A Game 
Society,’’ but I was also given tail WAGS in 
various canine institutions, and tongue 
WAGS in assemblies of gossips. It was with 
some relief that I turned over a generous 
number of entries devoted to the self- 
confessed MUG, the MUG after my own 
heart. However, even ‘*‘ MUGS ’’ was open 
to various interpretations. But I am pleascd 
to report that the DREGS were down to my 
lowest expectations, and that TOFFS and 
WRECKS, though outmoded colloquially, 
asserted themselves with arrogance and 
decrepitude respectively. Here is a selection 
from each class : 

Degenerates, Rogues, Embezzlers, Gaol- 
birds and Spivs, ‘* founded for the propagation 
of Debauchery in any form.’’—CECIL STEVENS. 

The ‘‘ Columbus Lied ’’ Oceanological 
Truth-Seekers, who ‘‘ hold that the earth, far 
from being flat, is in fact the inside surface of 
a hollow sphere.’’—TERENCE MELICAN. 

Climbing Lamp-posts On Thursdays Society. 
—CAMPBELL KEITH. 

Wits, Aphorists, Gagmen and Satirists.— 
DOUGLAS SQUIRE, 

Wry Association of General Spectators 
‘** organises weekly parties to watch Kennard 
Davis win the usual prizes in the Spectator.’’— 
REV. A. WHIGHAM PRICE. 

Mufts, Underdogs, Gulls and Simpletons.— 
CECIL STEVENS. 

Moonrakers’ Unlimited Gullibility Society. 
—R. KENNARD DAVIS. 

Takers Of Fivers From the Spectator.— 
JOYCE JOHNSON. 

Tired Of Frumpish Females Society. ‘* The 
Society Badge is a peacock in all his glory....” 
—J. B. CROCKER. 


Teach Our Foreign Friends Society—nLu 
BURRELL. 


Women Removers of Everlasting Crockery 
from the Kitchen Sink, who are occasionally 
transformed ‘* by Boy Removers of Incidental 
Crockery from the Kitchen Sink, who are, of 
course, known as BRICKS.’’—Joyce JOHNSON. 


Prizes: Thirty shillings each to John 
Warren and Helen Towers. One pound 
each to D. R. Peddy and Joyce Taylor. 


PRIZES 


(JOHN WARREN) 
C.L.O.T.S. (Consistent Losers On the Swings) 
—An organisation the members of which are 
concerned with finding and acquiring round- 
abouts, for investment purposes. 


(HELEN TOWERS) 
W.R.E.C.K.S. (Writers, Reporters, Editors, 
Columnists, Keyboard-hammerers, Staff corres- 
pondents and others entangled in the production 
of a daily newspaper.) 

The activities of this unfortunate fraternity 
have one outstanding characteristic, namely 
activity. This feature could best be followed by 
a graph on a time scale. On such a basis a mean 
curve would be seen to have a frequency of 
one day for a six-day period with an amplitude 
of activity approaching plus infinity at publica- 
tion time and changing to zero immediately 
thereafter. It would also be found that the 
curve was not symmetrical about the level of 
activity for normal mortals. Instead, for 90 
per cent. of the time in each cycle the activity 
of this group is greater than normal and rises 
rapidly to the daily maximum. Furthermore, 
the mean curve is the average of a vast number 
of violent minor fluctuations in activity. These 
factors lead inevitably to the ultimate state of 
the individuals of the fraternity. 


(D. R. PEDDY) 
M.U.G.S. (Moon-to-Uranus Galactical Space- 
farers.) 

Is an association to which one is admitted on 
payment of £10 to an organisation known as 
the ‘* Con-Men.’’ **Con’’ is short for 
** Contact,’’ the significance being that when 
a MUGS’ turn on the waiting list is reached, 
he will hear the word ‘* Contact ! ’’ as a space- 
ship takes him on an expedition of planetary 
exploration. To ‘*‘M.U.G.S.”’ is affiliated 
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**S.U.C.A.R.S.’”’ the Soaring Upwards (Com- 
pletely Anti-Risk) Society, with similar objects. 

The waiting list is a long one, but already 
several MUGS have declared that they have 
been taken for a ‘‘ ride.’ The association’s 
motto is, ‘“There’s one borne every minute.’’ 
But the Con-Men make haste slowly. ‘* It’s 
that old Mooney we're after first,’’ they say at 
present, and meanwhile they are planning, as 
a sideline, a swift one-way trip to South 
America. 

(JOYCE TAYLOR) 


D.R.E.G.S. (Drunkards, Reprobates, Early 

Graves Society.) 

Formed in the Twenties to combat the 
increasing respectability into which drinking, 
libertinism and other formerly raffish pleasures 
had fallen. As the President and Founder 
remarked, half the fun of being: wicked was 
now lost. Drinking Members are pledged to 
drink themselves into Early Graves, and those 
who can be proved by medical certification to 
have done so are given Martyr’s Funerals ; all 


Letters to 


members fit and available follow the hearse 
and form a Guard of Honour. 

Cocktail parties are eschewed ; no Member 
will attend one. They exemplify the condition 
of respectability which now corrodes the 
pleasant vice of gin-drinking. 

Meetings : Every Night for Drinking Mem- 
bers, who must bring their own bottles, not 
less than four apiece. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 198 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


For the usual prize of £5 competitors are 
asked to submit a blatantly modern version— 
political, social, literary, musical, or what you 
will—of the Twelve Days of Christmas. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in envel- 
opes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than December 8th. 
Results will be published in the Spectator 
of December 18th. 


the Editor 





DYLAN THOMAS 


Sir,—The number of people who climb on the 
bandwagon of a celebrity—dead or live 
always seem to be in inverse ratio to the 
number who “ gave him his start.” One would 
assume from some of the tributes currently 
being paid to the memory of Dylan Thomas 
that his work was acclaimed from the very 
outset of his career. The facts are quite to 
the contrary, and there appears to be a good 
deal of misconception about his début on the 
literary scene. 

It goes back to the time in 1934, when, as 
editor of the Sunday Referee, 1 had the 
temerity to initiate a feature called “ Poets’ 
Corner,” the purpose of which was to en- 
courage and publish the work of hitherto 
“unknown” versifiers. Many a “ knowing ~ 
eyebrow was lifted at this curious innovation 
in a national newspaper, but nevertheless the 
response, both quantitatively and qualitatively 
was quite remarkable, Among the very first 
entries were some verses from a Welsh reader 
named Dylan Thomas. Both I and Victor 
Neuberg (who conducted the feature for me) 
were so impressed by the outstanding excel 
lence of these pieces that we invited the write: 
to come to London, and in due course he pre- 
sented himself at my office looking as unlike 
a poet as even a poet might imagine. His 
surprise that his efforts should have merited 
our interest was only matched by our 
astonishment that this rather “ bucolic ” young 
man, apparently innocent of any “ literary’ 
background, could have produced = such 
elegant, subtle and intricate versification. 

I awarded him one of the modest prizes we 
were offering and when, later, we published 
the collection of his poems in volume form, 
we sent out a number of copies for review, in 
the hope that our “ discovery * would receive 
the applause he so richly deserved. But, so 
far as I can remember, not a solitary critic 
noticed the book. 

Regretfully, it must be recorded, a similar 
fate befell the other prize-winning volumes 
which we published and, in due course, | 
decided to drop the Poets’ Corner feature from 
the paper. It may, however, have served its 
purpose in some small measure, even though 
jts genesis now seems to have become a trifle 
snarled up in some of the biographical eulo- 
gies that are being paid to Dylan Thomas. 

Thus, John Arlott’s remark that Thomas's 


first volume of poems was “sold outright 
to a publisher for a few shillings in 1934,” 
is a little patronising as well as _ slightly 
inaccurate. Might I remind him, in paren- 
thesis, that if James Thompson had not sold 
his first poem outright to a publisher for 
three guineas, in 1726, our poetic literature 
might well have been the poorer for The 
Seasons.—Yours faithfully, 
MARK GOULDEN 
(Chairman, W, H. Allen & Co.) 
43 Essex Street, W.C.2 


Sir,—May I amplify, and draw attention to 
some errors in, Mr, Geoffrey Tillotson’s 
account of the publication of /8& Poems, 
Dylan Thomas's first book ? 

hey were originally published in 1934 by 
the Sunday Referee in conjunction with, not 
the Paston, but the Parton Bookshop. Mr. 
Arlott’s statement that the book was “sold 
outright to a publisher” probably refers to 
Dylan Thomas's subsequent sale of the copy- 
right (which of course included the anthology 
rights) to The Fortune Press much later. The 
verso of the tithe page of The Fortune Press 
edition of /8 Poems bears the statement: 
“ First published in 1934.” The true “ first 
edition” of /8 Poems is, however, that of the 
Sunday Referce and the Parton Bookshop. 

With reference to The Parton Press series 
of books of poems, Mr. Tillotson spells, 
erroneously, Mr. David Gascoyne’s name as 
Gascoigne. This series was published by the 
Parton Bookshop, whose proprictor, Mr. 
David Archer, holds what is surely a unique 
record as a publisher. Between 1933 and 1942 
he published only five volumes, of which four 
were the first hooks of unknown young poets, 
all of whom have since become widely known. 
The names of these poets were George Barker, 
Dylan Thomas, David Gascoyne, and W. S. 
Graham The exception was Mr. George 
Barker's Elegy on Spain which the Parton 
Press published anonymously in 1939.— 
Yours faithfully, 

DAVID WRIGHT 

45 Great Ormond Street, W.C.1 


Sir.—I have read with interest in your corres- 
pondence columns the challenges of Miss 
Lehmann and Professor Tillotson to my judg- 
ment and veracity in my obituary notice of 
Dylan Thomas. 
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In justice to your paper I write to say that 
I stand unequivocably by my statements. | 
refrain from producing proof of them because 
I am not prepared to subject the memory of 
Mr. Thomas to the distressing post-mortem 
bickerings which other great men _ have 
suffered in the past.—-Yours faithfully, 
JOHN ARLOTT 
London, N.6 


Sirn—The death of Dylan Thomas at the age 
of thirty-nine is an immeasurable loss to 
English letters. In memory of his poetic 
genius a fund has been started for the estab- 
lishment of a Trust to assist his widow in the 
support and education of his three young 
children. This Trust will be administered in 
their interests by a committee which will in- 
clude Messrs. Drummonds’ Branch of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland. Subscriptions should 
be sent either to Messrs. Drummonds at 49 
Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, or to A. G, 
Dennis, Esq., LL.M., Solicitor, 40 Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. The latter will supply 
any information required either as to the 
means of payment or the nature of the Trust; 
it is hoped that subscribers, wherever possible, 
will enter into a deed of covenant to pay 
over a period of years, thereby securing for 
the beneficiaries a relief of income tax which 
would otherwise not be available. We 
earnestly hope that the response to this appeal 
will be both immediate and sustained.— Y ours 
faithfully, 

T. S. ELIOT, PEGGY ASHCROFT, KENNETH (LARK, 
WALTER DE LA MARE, GRAHAM’ GREENE, 
AUGUSTUS JOHN, LOUIS MACNEICE, EDWIN MUIR, 
GORONWY REES, EDITH SITWELL, OSBERT 
SITWELL, VERNON WATKINS, EMLYN WILLIAMS. 


MALAYA AND THE ENGLISH PRESS 
Sir.— Mr. W. C. S. Corry’s letter in your issue 
of November 13th should not be allowed to 
pass without comment. He allezes_ that, 
without actually resorting to untruths, The 
Times’ correspondent, lately in Malaya, 
deliberately omitted those parts of the truth 
which would have given a fair picture of the 
real state of affairs. His “strongest 
criticism ” of The Times’ articles in question 
is that they made no mention of “the many 
progressive achievements” of the past five 
years, and he instanced, among other things, 
the village councils, the democratically 
elected town councils, the Member system 
and citizenship. But in his comments on 
these achievements | suggest Mr. Corry has 
fallen into the very error of which he accuses 
The Times’ correspondent. 

Mr. Corry points with pride to the 
“democratic elections” for town councils. 
Yet according to offic'al reports there are only 
about 7,000 voters on the electoral roll of 
Kuala Lumpur municipality, which has a 
population of nearly 300.000. At the Decem- 
ber elections less than 2 per cent, of the 
population will be voting! (Malay Mail, 
September 16th, 1953), Lest Mr. Corry comes 
back with the usual answer that ths non- 
democratic farce is wholly due to political 
apa‘hy, let it be said that a good deal of 
this apathy is justifiable. The vast majority 
of the Kuala Lumpur ratepayers, who are 
mainly Chinese, are disfranchised under the 
Selanzor local government law. Moreover, 
the municipality, which theoretically has more 
powers than a town council, has no powers in 
such vital fields as education and housing 
which are normally the kind of subjects most 
likely to make local government inieresting 
and therefore a polit.cal educator. 

Mr. Corry points to the Member System 
as “the prelude to cabinet government.” But 
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what a queer kind of cabinet government it 
is. Unlike Ministers in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, the Members in Malaya are in no 
way responsible to the legislature, which 
remains wholly nominated. Moreover, until 
recently, the MCA-UMNO Alliance, the most 
powerful political force in the country, was 
quite unrepresented. Even now, it has only 
two of the quite arbitrarily selected eleven 
Members. Again, Mr. Corry talks of the 
“big extension of citizenship rights.” Yet 
it is officially estimated that, despite the 1952 
amendment to the citizenship law, only 
53 per cent, of the Chinese and 27 per cent. 
of the Indians are eligible for citizenship, 

Mr. Corry charges The Times’ correspon- 
dent (a) with listening too much to a few 
frustrated Asian intellectuals whom Mr. Corry 
dismisses aS an unrepresentative minority, 
(b) with being “a pink intellectual” and 
therefore an unreliable political commentator. 
With regard to the first charge, he seems to 
overlook the fact that most _ revolutions, 
including those of Asia, have been carried 
through by tiny minorities, and that most of 
those who sit in the seat of power in Asia 
today are precisely those intellectuals who pre- 
ferred to oppose, rather than co-operate with, 
past colonial governments. 7T/e Times’ corres- 
pondent was right over this. Those intellectuals 
who have not been locked up as politically 
dangerous, or drifted to the jungle, or gone 
abroad as political emigrés, are waiting as 
neutrals for the ending of the Government’s 
emergency powers. But it looks as though 
they will have to wait for some time yet. 
It is significant that Mr. Corry in his catalogue 
of Government achievements did not question 
The Times’ correspondent’s statement that the 
jungle communist force is now twice the size 
it was when the insurrection started five years 
ago. Does this suggest that the “ Anti-Com- 
munist Crusade” has been quite as successful 
as Mr. Corry claims? 

Finally, his contention that The Times’ 
correspondent was “a pink intellectual” and 
therefore an unreliable political correspondent 
is only too typical of the growing and dis- 
turbing tendency of Malayan ojfficialdom to 
damn any critic of the Government “line” 
as a Fabian’ “ trouble-maker.” Simply 
because Malaya is such a “problem” and 
the present situation so fluid, there can be 
no undisputed version of the truth. Mr. 
Corry’s version, I know, is widely held in 
official circles. It is that of a senior officer 
of the Malayan Civil Service with long and 
devoted service to the country and with 
obviously pronounced right-wing _ political 
convictions. But if Malaya is ever to be a 
democracy, there must be far wider toleration 
of other points of view than exists at present. 
It is well known that The Times’ correspon- 
dent, because of his critical approach, was 
persona grata jn certain’ influential 
quarters. 

I suggest that Mr. Corry may perhaps be 
a little too complacent about the future and 
that the despatches of The Times’ corres- 
ponderit, who Mr. Corry will no doubt be 
relieved to know has now left Malaya for 
Delhi, were candid and constructive appraisals 
of a complicated situation —Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS CARNELL 


non 


Summertown House, Oxford 


THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN 


Sir.—I would suggest that Strix is incorrect 
when he states that an Abominable Snowman 
has not yet been seen by a white man. I 
would refer him to a broadcast by W. H. 
Tilman reprinted in the Listener’ of 


February 10th, 1949. In this he quotes a 
Mr. A. N. Tombazi, who gives a detailed 
description of sighting a Snowman 200-300 
yards away in Sikkim in 1925, 

Mr. Tombazi, who lives in Athens and is 
a member of one of the leading mountaineer- 
ing clubs in this country, gave permission 
for this extract from his book, which was 
intended for private circulation, to be 
broadcast.—Yours faithfully, 

E. BENTLEY BEAUMAN 

59 Chester Row, S.W.1 


Sir,—I would like to believe, as Strix does, 
in the Abominable Snowman. But he cannot 
have sprung, fully abominable, into existence. 
There must have been at least some rather 
abominable Snowparents, Let us hope he 
has found a not too Abominable Snow-wife 
in the Himalayan wastes and, perhaps, 
begotten some absolutely Abominable 
teeny-weeny Snowchildren to perpetuate the 
mystery.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GUEST 
49 Wilton Crescent, SW. 


PRIESTS, POLITICS, AND THE POPE 


Sir,—Although one must sympathise with the 
reasons that urged Mr. Charles Edwards to 
counter so strongly some of Mr. Gedge’s re- 
marks in an article two weeks ago, he has, I 
feel, read too much into the offending para- 
graph. I hope that perhaps Mr. Charles 
Edwards could be persuaded to deliver a more 
reasoned argument, 
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For my part, although I feel that Mr. 
Gedge’s accusation of hypocrisy is completely 
untrue, his argument does contain a small 
modicum of truth. The Catholic Church does 
not attach herself to any particular régime 
(as Mr, Gedge claims she does), but it is 
obvious that she must recognise any lawfully 
established régime in any country and co- 
operate as far as possible with it. Since, 
until recent years, there have been few régimes 
of a Left nature, it is not surprising that the 
Catholic Church appears to have tended to- 
wards the Centre and the Right. One must 
also recognise the fact that as one veers fur- 
ther to the Left today, one soon reaches a 
theory that denies the existence of religion 
and, a little further on, forbids it. 

What better evidence could be required of 
the Catholic Church’s ardent desire to take 
her rightful place under any régime, and to 
bring about social justice all over the world, 
than her efforts, trials and persecutions in 
Communist Europe and China; movements 
such as that of the Priest-workers, or that of 
the Catholic Action Movement; and above all 
else, the Papal Encyclicals Rerem Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno ? 

I hope, and I am sure that I am right, that 
Mr. Gedge’s remarks were not meant quite as 
strongly as Mr. Charles Edwards took them.— 
Yours faithfully, 

IAN R. WIGHTWICK 
Corchester, Corbridge-on-Tyne, Northumber- 
land 


Country Life 


THERE was a mist when I went out. The trees 
along the hollow were enveloped in it but their 
tops stood clear. Now and again a car came 
along the road that winds up through the 
hollow, and I could hear its muffled sound and 
catch glimpses of the lights that swung and 
turned beyond the trees. It was a weird scene 
altogether, for when the moon drifted out of 
the clouds it lit the tops of the trees and failed 
to light the hollow. Somewhere in the mist 
an owl was disturbed and came flapping up 
and went on over the wood. The moon was 
obscured again and the grey light faded, but 
as the speeding clouds passed, the tree tops 
showed once more. I was fascinated to see 
how the mist held in the hollow while the 
wind hastened the clouds so far above. On 
my way back I walked on a carpet of wet 
leaves that covered the path through the trees 
and just as I came to safer ground the moon 
dived out of sight for good. A great black 
barrier of cloud had come rolling over to 
engulf it completely. I crossed the road to my 
front gate and two or three large drops of 
rain began to fall. I knew there would be no 
mist in the hollow by morning, for this was 
no light shower to whisper across the grass 
and then fall silent. 


Green Logs 

The bite of a log saw on green wood soon 
tells one whether the sap has gone back or not. 
I took down three stunted and twisted trees 
that were in the way. One was a hawthorn 
with a deformed trunk, another an ash and 
the third a sycamore. The hawthorn was 
ready for cutting. Its leaves had gone in 
the gale and what berries it had had were 
scattered on the ground. The saw made short 
work of the trunk and branches and in a little 
while I moved to take down the ash. The 
bark of the ash had sap in it and the saw made 
slow progress because the tooth clearance was 


restricted with moist sawdust. 1 toiled and 
struggled until the job was done and the green 
ash lay with the thorn. The sycamore was 
dead. I made the discovery as soon as I 
reached it and I was thankful, for the battle 
with the ash had reduced my enthusiasm as 
well as my strength. The hawthorn will burn 
well enough but I like green ash on the fire, 
It hisses and sings and it burns with the same 
life as a branch from a blighted apple tree. 


Bird Conversation 

A flock of starlings passed early in the after+ 
noon. There must have been several hundred 
birds in the flock and they passed rapidly, 
swinging up to cross the telegraph wires and 
talking to each other all the time. I watched 
them go, speculating about where they would 
land, and later, after I had walked a consider- 
able distance, | came upon them by accident. 
They were busy on a small area of ground, 
moving about and conversing, completely 
oblivious to my presence.’ Two or three 
hurried uncertainly over mounds of earth, 
searching for food, but most of the time the 
main flock seemed to be talking, eating and 
moving without stop. I stood on the bottom 
bar of the gate that separated me from them 
and immediately I increased my viewpoint 
the flock rose, black against the sky, com- 
plaining as they mounted in the air, and 
wheeled away to some new feeding-place or 


to roost, 


Lime and Manure 
The vegetable plot where winter and spring 
greens are growing can be enlivened by a light 
forking or hoeing and a dressing of lime, for 
growth is slow and spasmodic in the colder 
months and heavy soil can quickly turn sour. 
Elsewhere manuring or composting will 
improve the soil ready for next season. 
IAN NIALL 
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SUD bu Ge eae 


Compton Mackenzie 


T has long been my belief that the modus operandi of 

Scots law is greatly superior to that of English law. The 

Scots are spared that incompetent anachronism—a 
coroner’s inquest. A trial for murder in Scotland is not 
prejudiced by preliminary proceedings in a police-court before 
a magistrate, thereby involving the judge in the necessity of 
warning the jury to exclude from their minds anything they 
may have previously read about the case and to give their 
verdict solely on the evidence before them. The Press is 
usually made the scapegoat for this atmosphere of prejudice, 
but the Press will have merely reported the inquest and the 
police-court proceedings, and so long as these are open to the 
public the Press can hardly be expected to indulge in self- 
denial when their readers demand the news. Whether a jury 
of fifteen with a majority verdict is a better way of doing 
justice than a jury of twelve with a unanimous verdict may 
be arguable. Let it be remembered, however, that a Scottish 
jury is not called upon to give a verdict of guilty or not guilty; 
it is empowered to bring in a verdict of “not proven.” An 
English judge has to warn the jury that if it is not satisfied 
that the Crown has proved its case without any reasonable 
doubt it is the duty of the jury to bring in a verdict of “ not 
guilty,” and, if the day after that verdict fresh evidence should 
be forthcoming which would establish the guilt of the accused 
beyond doubt, he could not be re-arrested and tried again on 
the same charges. 

This is equally true of the verdict “not proven,” which, 
while it is an acquittal, does allow the jury to express its 
doubt of the innocence of the accused. Until about a hundred 
and fifty years ago there were only two verdicts in Scotland— 
“proven” and “not proven.” The verdict of “not guilty” 
was imported from England. A common argument against 
the “not proven” verdict is that it leaves the accused under 
suspicion for the rest of his or her life. I do not know of 
any murder case with a verdict of “not proven” in which 
that verdict left the public with a sense of injustice. In every 
case with which I am familiar public opinion believed that 
the accused had been given the benefit of the doubt. Is the 
English method of reprieving the condemned man at the last 
minute from death and substituting penal servitude for life a 
superior way of expressing the belief of the Home Secretary 
and his advisers that the case against the condemned man was 
in fact not proven? Madeleine Smith was a more fortunate 
woman than Mrs. Maybrick, in whose case no Scottish jury 
would have brought in a verdict of guilty. Of course, verdicts 
of “guilty” in Scotland have been followed by reprieves. 

The administration of justice in Scotland by Sheriffs and 
Sheriffs-Substitute is unquestionably more effective than by 
Recorders and Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. A practising 
barrister should not be placed in the position of being able 
to dictate the conduct of a case to counsel pleading before 
him at one moment and at another moment be called upon 
to have his own advocacy criticised by the barrister he had 
previously squashed. This could happen in Scotland, but only 
most improbably. There from the moment that an advocate 
assumes the functions of a judge he ceases, except very rarely 
in the case of a Sheriff-Principal, to enjoy an amphibious legal 
existence 


‘ 


* * * * 


Over twenty years ago now I was prosecuted under the 
Official Secrets Act, which involved three appearances at the 
Guildhall followed by a day in one of those astonishingly 
spacious docks at the Old Bailey. Inasmuch as the offence of 
writing my third volume of war memories had been committed 
in Scotland, where I was domiciled, | asked to be tried in 


Scotland because I knew that the case staged by what one 
newspaper reporter called “ world-famous figures of the Secret 
Service present in Court” would be handicapped by Scottish 
common sense. However, this Tequest was prudently denied 
to me. 

The third hearing at the Guildhall took place in the old 
Court, by that time hardly ever used except by waiters for 
uncorking the wine at Guildhall banquets. While I was 
waiting for the proceedings to begin one of the officials said 
to me: 

“ As a writer, you'll be interested to know that the Court 
in which your case is being heard this morning is unaltered 
since the days of Charles Dickens, who used it as a setting 
for the case of Bardell versus Pickwick.” 

“ Really ?” I said. “Then I should think this must be 
the most ridiculous case that has been heard in it since.” 


% * * * 


I could afford to laugh then at the combination of Bardell 
v. Pickwick with the trial in Alice in Wonderland; I did not 
laugh some weeks ago when I attended a trial at the Quarter 
Sessions in Lewes in order to testify to the character of a friend 
who was in grave trouble. 

Judicial facetiousness has been accepted as endemic since 
the days of Dickens, but I cannot think that a Deputy-Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions should make facetious observations 
in the course of a case involving disgrace and misery for the 
accused man. The sentence he felt himself called upon 
to pass and his affirmation that “we have to protect the 
public ” were not made more impressive by the previous little 
“jokes” from the Bench. I hope that Mr. R. E. Seaton 
will consider quietly in the privacy of his own chambers 
what the effect may be upon a man older than himself with 
a wide experience of life, of hearing facetious interjections in 
a case that involves agony of mind for an unfortunate friend. 

No doubt, Mr. Seaton was expressing a sincere belief when 
he affirmed that it was his duty to protect the public, but 
many of us feel that, except in the matter of corrupting minors 
who certainly must be protected, the public are more anxious 
to be protected against brutal assaults, robbery with violence 
and blackmail than against homosexuality. The Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1885 has encouraged blackmail for all 
but seventy years, and I do believe profoundly that it has led 
to an enormous increase in homosexuality itself, for it is a fact 
that the danger involved in committing this kind of offence 
too often adds to the temptation. We are shocked today by 
the evidence that was accepted from the wretched young male 
prostitutes who testified against Oscar Wilde. Yet evidence 
from such creatures, for giving which they go free, is still 
accepted in courts of justice to secure a conviction. In Latin 
countries the law deals severely with the corruption of minors, 
but it does not intervene in other cases. The custom of holding 
such trials in open court in this country has a demoralising 
effect, and the first step in the direction of reform should be 
to conduct such cases in camera, which would prevent their 
being reported in the Press. Human nature being what it is, 
the Press cannot afford to ignore these cases, and the argument 
that publicity is a deterrent will not bear examination. No 
penalty, not even death, has availed to check homosexuality; 
it is a malady of the mind and in many cases of the body. 
Every intelligent man and woman recognises this, and the time 
has come to take it out of the hands of the police and put it 
in the hands of the psychiatrist. Meanwhile, the reform of 
procedure in such cases is a matter of grave urgency for public 
morals; the existing procedure is antiquated, often unjust, and 
always obscene. 
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re writers write for Punch 
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ne write for no other maga- 
es, Some ere famous, some 


e still to become famous. 

1e is ordinary. 
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eral pages of reviews — on 

yks, edited by Anthony 
_ well, on the stage by Eric 
Keown, the cinema by Richard 


Mallett, broadcasting. by 
Bernard Hollowood. 
This week as Her Majesty 


gets out for Australia the Punch 
cover is a Royal salute, by 
E.H. Shepard. Within are scenes 
of Australian life as only an 





Australian, and of Australians 
only Sprod, could see them. 

Ronald Searle breaks out as 
an author with an article on 
learning Italian—‘La Parola 
E d’Argento”’’, and, as an art- 
ist, he illustrates it as well. 
J. Maclaren-Ross (a _ writer) 
strikes a further blow in the 
prolonged rally between authors 
and booksellers ‘In Their 
Black Books ’’. 

Have youseen Punch recently? 
It is full of surprises. There are 
new writers, new artists, a fresh 
unorthodox outlook, and a con- 
fident grasp of the unexpected. 
Punch isfull of laughter and a 
weekly proof that intelligent 
laughter is the most enjoyable. 
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LONDON to SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


FOUR NEW ELLERMAN LINERS 


joining regular services 


SAILINGS 
*C/BROOKLYN NOV. 25 *C/LONDON JAN. 20 
C/HULL DEC. | C/JOHANNESBURG 
JAN. 26 
*C/OTTAWA DEC. 5 
C/MANCHESTER FEB. 9? 
C/PORT ELIZABETH 
(New Vessel) DEC. 15 C/PRETORIA FEB. 23 
C/PARIS DEC, 29 C/YORK 
(New Vessel) MAR. 9 
C/EXETER 
(New Vessel) JAN, 12 C/HULL MAR. 23 


* Sails from LIVERPOOL 


ELLERMAN LINES 


PASSENGER OFFICE, 29-34, Cockspur St., London, S.W.|I 
Head Office, 104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
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be here in December? 


Will this be your home for a month? Will you look 

forward to four weeks of sunshine? Will you look for a flying 
fish through your porthole? Will you be playing shuffle 
board, dancing on deck, visiting Rio and the Southern seas? 
Will you be cutting a chunk out of winter? If you want to 

be here in December you must book now for the Empress of 


Scotland, which sails from Liverpool 







on December 15, from Southampton on 








December 17—and returns 
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Complete information from authorised agents or 
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Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
(Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the 
Continent. 
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The Piltdown Forgery 
By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


N a book published a few years ago I said of Piltdown 
Man, “I like this Yorick who must jest, even with his 
bones,” but I had no notion when I wrote of the extent 

and depth of the jest which for the past week has been putting 
my Yorick into the headlines. Knowing Dr. Kenneth Oakley 
as a man at once meticulous asa geologist, cautious in using 
his authority and gentle by nature, | feel certain that he would 
not have announced a hoax unless the proof was as sure as 
anything in our human affairs can ever be. I think, therefore, 
that we can ignore the assertions of the popular Press that 
his discoveries will be followed by years of savage warfare 
among scientists. On the contrary, this exposure will not only 
be almost universally accepted, but also most readily welcomed 
for removing what has always been recognised as a hard lump 
of anomaly upsetting our digestion of the facts, now fast 
accumulating, concerning the evolution of man. 

In any line of family portraits an individual with a top to 
his head which would not have looked out of place in Blooms- 
bury a quarter of a century ago, supporting a jaw too brutal 
for any human circles whatsoever, would be suspected of an 
origin on the wrong side of the blanket. We are all relieved to 
know just how illegitimate the conception of Piltdown Man 
must have been, for now we can paint out his jaw from the 
human portrait gallery. 

It was not by chance that this discovery was made just when 
it was most needed for our studies: the fluorine test, which 
was chiefly responsible for showing the jaw to be recent, is 
one of the fascinating new methods of dating the vast stretches 
of our history that went by unmeasured. These techniques, 
striking examples of the way in which the natural sciences can 
serve history, enable us to draw up calendars for time past 
instead of time to come.\ While less accurate than the better 
known tree-ring and Carbon 14 methods. the fluorine test can 
reach much further back into the past, so that whereas before 
the precious fossil evidence found scattered through three 
continents could only be roughly dated by geological means, 
each bone can now be individually checked. As a result, it 
is easier than before to decide the all-important question 
as to whether one kind of primitive man lived before or after 
another. So the diseovery of the Piltdown forgery was part 
of a much wider campaign by palaeontologists to take the 
skeletons from their cupboards and set them in order. 

Many people must have been surprised, and either amused 
or shocked, when they learnt from their newspapers that the 
experts had been capable of believing that an ape’s jaw, even 
one which had been tampered with, could ever have belonged 
to an evidently human skull. All anatomists, it is true, had 
recognised it as a very odd mixture, and several had main- 
tained it to be an impossible one, yet reconstructions showing 
Piltdown Man with an intellectual forehead and simian mouth 
and chin continued to be made indeed we now discover 
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that several hundred of these highly embarrassing busts have 
been sold to museums and other places of public instructiog 
throughout the world ! ( At the same time the need to allow 
for the possible existence of such a weird hybrid befuddled 
if only slightly, our evolutionary thinking. : 

Having resigned from their secure fraternity myself, I am 
not inclined to be generous to experts, yet in this ins 
there is a very sound excuse for their apparent folly. ' The 
whole trend of recent discovery has favoured the continuance 
of the old error. Because it is now known that ape-mep 
and men qualified to join the ranks of homo sapiens lived 
side by side on this planet, perhaps for as long as a million 
years, it has been difficult to insist that simian and sapien 
characteristics could never be found together in one individual 
or one breed. 

The original Neanderthal skeleton, after which this famoys 
species of brutish cavemen came to be called, was found ig 
1857, two years before Darwin published his Origin of Species, 
When in time the Victorians began miserably or cheerfully 
to accept their descent from ape-like ancestors, it was natural 
to recognise Neanderthal Man among our immediate forebear, 
It followed that homo sapiens was of very recent birth and 
could not have been long in this world when his superior 
talents enabled him to exterminate the brutal old Neanderthal 
stock towards the end of the Old Stone Age. 

However, recent evidence, and particularly Mr. Marston's 
find of Swanscombe Man in the mid-1930’s, has proved our 
species already to have been in existence some quarter of a 
million years ago, while a single lower jaw from Kenya may 
push our origins yet further back to the very beginning of the 
Old Stone Age. This would give homo sapiens an antiquity 
of up to a million years, and mean that he had already long 
been going about his simple but promising affairs when the 
small-brained apeman, Pithecanthropus, was living in the caves 
of Choukoutien, near Peking. The existence of several types 
of man more or less intermediate between Pithecanthropus and 
homo sapiens suggests that we are in fact descended from beings 
very much of the Pithecanthropic kind, and there may even 
have been subsequent interbreeding between the two stocks, 
Nevertheless if one of us were privileged to return to explore 
the earth of the Old Stone Age, choosing perhaps the agreeably 
warm period between the second and third ice ages, he would 
meet some people whom he could bring back to modern London 
without distress to anyone except themselves, while elsewhere 
he would see tribes vastly more primitive in physique than those 
we exterminated in Tasmania. 

This contrast only became more acute later in the Old Stone 
Age when the Neanderthal race seems to have evolved back 
towards a more brutal bodily form, becoming more ape-like 
than their own ancestors. Thus when such fine upstanding 
modern types as Cro-Magnon Man moved into Europe they 
found themselves confronting creatures with eyes deep-set below 
jutting bony brows, with teeth projecting and chins receding, 
shambling and uncouth of gait. They exterminated them as we 
exterminated the Tasmanians, leaving only a few to linger 
in remote corners of the world—-late survivors such as the 
Rhodesian Man of Broken Hill. 

These facts make it easy to excuse the experts for being, and 
remaining, hoodwinked. It is more dangerous to the cause of 
knowledge and understanding to be too sceptical than to be a 
little gullible. At the time the remains were unearthed, many 
people insisted that the Neanderthal bones were those of an 
idiot. Today the boot is, as it were, on the other foot. 

Now, presumably, the Piltdown jaw will be forgotten while 
the skull-cap is accepted as belonging to a genuine but no longer 
very important member of our species who was living in the 
Sussex area some fifty thousand years ago. 

It seems that this Piltdown Man, and even his predecessor 
from Swanscombe, already possessed the complete physical 
equipment which, without further change, has produced all the? 
marvellous achievements of civilized man. Whether, in the 


depths of the primeval wilderness, the head and the hand 
could have been so endowed by the chances of natural selection 
alone, is not a question to be argued here. 
aspect of the greatest question on earth. 


It is, indeed, one 
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Grand Steeple-Chase 


de Paris 
By C. H. BLACKER 


HEN you go to watch flat-racing, you generally 

expect the weather to be at least tolerable, perhaps 

even warm. Your expectations are not always ful- 
filled, as anyone who went to Ascot this year will tell you, but 
at least they are not unreasonable. Those who go steeple- 
chasing in these islands are however under no such illusions, 
and arrive well prepared for the normal conditions of rain, fog, 
a biting wind, and mud. It made a pleasant change therefore 
to go to Auteuil, where earlier this year, against a background of 
blazing sun, iced drinks, and picture hats, I watched the Grand 
Steeple-Chase de Paris. This race, the equivalent of our Grand 
National, is run over four miles and is worth, to quote my race- 


' card, “ 6,000,000 francs et un objet d'art.” 


My visit was in the nature of a return trip, for in 1945 I 
had taken part there in a contest known as the Steeple-Chase 
des Alliés. 1 had greatly enjoyed this experience, although 


' there must be few sports which lend themselves so ill to inter- 


national competition. The race had been confined to Allied 
officers and sponsored by Le Club de Gentleman-Riders, 
which had in its innocence assumed that if you were an officer 
you were automatically an amateur. It had reckoned without 
the methodical processes of the British demobilisation pro- 
gramme, which enabled the cunning English to arrive with a 
team of six, two of whom were undeniably officers, gentlemen, 
riders—but none the less professionals. This had caused a 
mild crisis, but by far the most vexed question which had arisen 
on that occasion was the provision of horses. We had come 
to Paris on the understanding that the various French owners, 
in the interests both of inter-allied solidarity and of the large 
amount of stake-money involved, would rally round and 
provide us with adequate mounts. The attitude of these good 
men had however been much influenced by a similar contest 
held previously at Marseilles. Here the riders had drawn their 
horses by lot, and the favourite, a valuable and mettlesome 
animal, had been secured by a large and not very competent 
Russian. The owner had at once scratched his horse, but the 
inter-Allied temperature had then risen so high that he had 
been forced to re-enter it. The ensuing race had not been the 
success that had been hoped, and afterwards it had been 
generally conceded that owners would in future select their 
own “* gentieman-riders.” 

Thus the reserve displayed by Le Club towards our 
two professionals had been by no means shared by the owners, 
who fell upon them with cries of delight and quickly supplied 
them with such horses as had not aiready been claimed by 
the French competitors. At the same time it became painfully 
clear to our four amateurs that unless they looked after their 
own inierests they were in danger of being left out in the 
cold. For three days there was consequently a gentlemanly 
but none the less determined free-for-all, from which | emerged 
with an animal of modest ability but guaranteed to jump the 
course. | have forgotten its name but not its breeding, which 
was down on the race-card as Ginger Ale et Goody. Thus 
| made acquaintance with Auteuil. 

French fences are built on a different principle from British. 
Ours are sloping, comparatively stiff and made of birch; theirs 
are upright, soft, and made mostly of privet hedge. British 
trainers and jockeys devote much time and energy towards 
ensuring that their horses, when confronted by an obstacle, 
jump over the top; the French consider it absurd to do this 
When it is much quicker to go through the fence halfway up. 
So it is—over a French fence. This different approach explains 
why French and English steeplechasers do not visit each other’s 
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countries so frequently or so successfully as their flat-racing 
relations. 

The authorities at Auteuil, however, are not so unenterprising 
as to restrict the hazards to mere privet ‘hedges. There is 
la riviére, a forbidding-looking water-jump. There is what 
my newspaper called “ /e terrible rail-ditch and fence, énorme 
haie précédée d'un tronc d'arbre et d'un fossé.” There is le 
bullfinch, a hedge about six feet tall through which the horses 
are expected to burst their way, and to add variety there are a 
great many little white posts and rails, arranged at odd intervals 
rather in the style of a Concours Hippique. 

There is a pleasantly lighthearted air about a French race- 
meeting. You pay very much less to go in than you do in 
England, and once inside you are not herded into separate 
enclosures according to the ameunt you have paid. It does 
not, apparently, in the least matter if the races start half an 
hour late, and the general public mills happily about amongst 
the horses, protesting volubly if a hoof whistles too close past 
their ears, but otherwise displaying the same indifference to 
peril as they do in the streets. 

There were nine starters for the Grand Steeple-Chase this 
year. Most of them were small, full of quality, and would 
have looked far more at home at Ascot than Aintree. In 
particular did this apply to the favourite, Fifrelet, which was 
reputed to have won its last five races “ avec une déconcertante 
facilité.”, Tournay, winner of the 1952 race, was more impos- 
ing, but the horse in which I was principally interested was 
the good English ‘chaser Glen Fire, third favourite for our 
Grand National. He was ridden here by Michael Scudamore, 
a resolute and experienced jockey who led for much of the 
way at Aintree this year on Ordnance. 

While the horses were walking out, my party was wafted 
up in a lift to a roomy balcony overlooking the course, where 
we found reserved seats, an attractive-looking bar and an air 
of spacious ease. The horses paraded below us, cantered 
down to the start and, after a pause, were “ off.” For a moment 
I was so enchanted by the scene that I forgot to notice what 
was happening in the race. The expanse of grass below us, 
well watered, was a vivid summer green, set off by the neat 
privet hedges, white rails and brilliant trees. The sun poured 
down on gay dresses, flowers, the colours of the jockeys and 
the glossy coats of the nine galloping thoroughbreds. When 
the field, tightly packed together, took off and hung poised at 
full stretch above the wide water-jump, it was perfection. 
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When my attention returned to the race, I saw that Fifrele 
was skimming along in front, apparently able to judge the 
exact height below which each fence became too stiff for safe 
The rest followed in a bunch just behind him. Glen Fire did not 
appear to be enjoying himself much; the white rails, the white. 
washed mud wall and /e bullfinch all surprised him cop. 
siderably. He jumped higher and more deliberately at every 
fence, and gradually his attitude became one of undisguised 
suspicion. Fifrelet purred smoothly along in front, with the 
crowd beginning to shout him home. Then, at the second 
from last fence, he made his only error. For a moment he 
struggled valiantly to regain his feet, failed, and turned g 
somersault. As the winner, a horse named Pharamond, passed 
the post, I noticed that Glen Fire had decided against jumping 
le bullfinch for the second time. 

I would have much liked to watch M. Auriol present the 
winning owner with the objet d'art, but I had to catch, my 
aeroplane. Two hours later I was at London Airport, in 4 
cold wind and driving rain. Steeplechasing weather, in fact, 





Cri de Coeur 


Poet wishes to contact another for mutual encouragement.—Advt. in 
the Spectator. 


Thank you for liking my play—Lamb to Wordsworth. 


I’m a lonely little poet 
Writing in a void. 

Editors don’t seem to know it 
But this lonely little poet 

*s almost unemployed. 


No one wants to read my sonnet. 
Shall I shut up shop? 

Though I spend my heart upon it 
No one wants to read my sonnet. 
Just another flop! 


How delightful if another 

Poet I could find 

Who would hail me as a brother, 
Comfort me like any mother 
And reciprocally smother 

Me with praises blind. 


O what balm, when (Critics, stow it!) 
I propound my view. 

**You’re a genius, sir, I know it.”’ 
And he answers, ** Fellow poet, 
**You’re a genius too.’’ 





The Spectator 
NOVEMBER 26th, 1853 


Tue regular November fog has paid us a visit this week. It was of 
considerable density on Tuesday, but not sufficiently dense to put 8 
stop to the traffic of the streets and the river. On Wednesday, however, 
beginning early in the morning, it gradually thickened during the 
day, and from five o’clock until nearly eight in the evening the town 
was completely enveloped in a thick cloud. The omnibuses, for some 
time, were preceded by links; but finding constant dead-locks inevitable, 
they gave it up, and the streets were nearly deserted. All the time 
shouts of warning were heard around, and dirty boys ran about yelling 
“ Buy a link!” 

One of the casualties of the Tuesday evening occurred in Carey 
Street: a woman in crossing was knocked down by a railway van, and 
the wheels passed over her head. She was taken to King’s College 
Hospital, but died on the steps. Several accidents also happened o@ 
Wednesday; but as the horses were walking slowly, persons who camée 
into collision with them escaped with bruises only. 


The fog seemed denser on the river than in the streets, from the 
absence of lights; and on Wednesday evening all traffic was early 
brought to a close. 
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Pig Iron! 





HY PIG IRON ? Because molten iron from the blast 
W furnaces was run out into sandmoulds. Anda 
series of these moulds suggested a nursing litter of 
pigs. The main channel was called the sow ! 

The modern pig casting machine is an endless 
chain of moulds, moving continuously. Above it, a 
is a 


” 


ladle car teems in molten iron. ‘“‘ Teems 
Gaelic word originally used on the famous Black 
Band in Scotland. On this ironstone field, which is 
now worked out, the modern blast furnace was first 
developed. 

Blast furnaces built since the war have increased 
production from 7,761,000 tons in 1946 to the rate of 
11,102,000 tons per year. Nowadays pig iron 
usually goes in a molten state straight to the steel 
furnace: saving fuel, speeding up the whole process 


of steel-making. 
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Profession of Arms 


By HUGH CARLETON GREENE 


6¢ WS there a new spirit abroad in Germany or is this merely 
‘where we came in” in the repetitive history of the 
German Army in politics ? ” 

With this question Mr. Wheeler-Bennett ends the epilogue 
to his magnificent history* of the German General Staff and the 
part it played in German politics from 1918 to 1945. When 
one reaches the last page of this appalling record of intrigue and 
corruption, political and personal cowardice and cynical 
careerism, One is more prepared for the sceptical spirit of the 
final question mark than for the assertion in the Introduction 
that it is “imperative that we should pocket our scruples at 
the prospect of accepting the Germans as allies.” Which Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett is right—the pocketer of scruples or the 
disturbed and dubious questioner, who, earlier in this book, 
has remarked in passing that there is woefully little today to 
indicate any widespread change of heart in Germany ? 

Eight and a half years have now passed since the end of 
the Second German War left Germany with her cities and her 
economy in ruins, her armies prisoners of war and her General 
Staff, already humiliated and half-destroyed by the purge which 
followed the attempt on Hitler's life, disbanded and, it seemed, 
finally expunged from history. For five of those years the 
victorious allies, not without success, preached the evils of 
German militarism. In 1950, under the pressure of the Russian 
menace, came the great change. A German army was no longer 
an evil thing but a necessary part of the western defence system. 
The “ohne mich ” attitude of large sections of German youth, 
instead of being praiseworthy, was irresponsible. In 1951, 
General Eisenhower replaced the verdict of Nuremberg that 
the German General Staff and High Command had been “a 
disgrace to the honorable profession of arms” with a public 
pronouncement that German military honour was unsullied. 
(A lesson in cynicism for a German people already cynical 
enough.) Today, Germany, with her economy restored by a 
combination of her own great efforts and dollar aid, stands 
much readier than she was even in 1933 for rapid rearmament 
and the formation, in the first place, of an army of twelve 
divisions—as soon as the word is given. 

The appearance of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book at this 
moment is, thus, extraordinarily timely. It provides those 
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responsible for the policy of the Western allies with a lag 
chance to study the record of the German army, its influeng 
on domestic and foreign policy, its apparently unchangip 
characteristics, and to weigh the risks involved in the different 
courses of action still open before the final and irrevocable 
steps are taken and the field-grey uniforms and the Gener 
Staff trousers with their claret-coloured stripes are seen once 
more in Germany. 

Fascinating though the detailed account of the Conspiracy 
against Hitler is, it is the record of events from 1918 to th 
destruction of the Weimar republic by Von Papen and vog 
Schleicher in 1932 which has the most relevance today. Ag 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett points out, the Weimar Republic was jg 
fact doomed at birth by the famous telephone conversatiog 
between General Groener and Chancellor Ebert on the night 
of November 9th, 1918. The army was called in to save th 
Republic and thereafter, until the surrender to Hitler, Chan 
cellors might come and Chancellors might go, the army was ths 
foundation of State authority, a State within the State. And 
everything—let us listen carefully to these echoes—was supposed 
to be so different. Noske, the Socialist Minister of National 
Defence, spoke of “the great ideal of a nation in arms which 
imposes democracy in military affairs.” (Today in Bonn Her 
Blank uses very similar words about the formation of a “ demo. 
cratic army,” and no doubt with equal sincerity.) Yet vey 
soon General von Seeckt’s army of 100,000 men had a bigger 
percentage of aristocratic officers than the pre-war Imperial 
Army and parliamentary supervision of army affairs was 
avoided with contemptuous ease. While fourteen Chancellors 
of different parties came and went in the fourteen years of the 
Weimar Republic, there were only four Ministers of Defence, 
two of them generals. 

Whether the Left, the Centre or the Right was in the ascen 
dant made no difference. This book should destroy once and for 
all the illusion that a Socialist government in Germany provides 
stronger guarantees against a revival of militarism than a 
government further to the right. It was Ebert who, in 
December, 1918, welcomed back German divisions to Berlin 
with the words, “I salute you, who return unvanquished from 
the field of battle "—thus helping to lay the fourdations for 
the “stab in the back” legend. It was Noske who purred 
with pleasure at a few words of praise for his “ national spirit” 
dropped by contemptuous Field-Marshals and Generals. Braun 
and Severing, the Socialist rulers of Prussia for most of the 
Weimar period, knew all about the illegal army formations of 
the Black Reichswehr with their brutal murders of “ traitors.” 
It was the Socialist Hermann Mueller who, after fighting the 
“ pocket battleship ” programme in opposition, pressed on with 
it, whether as dupe or accessory, as Chancellor, and accepted 
his Defence Minister’s—General Groener’s—memorandum on 
defence policy with its key phrase, “ Germany will take part 
in armed hostilities only if she has a real chance of success.” 
Finally, almost the last act of the Social Democratic Party 
before its dissolution in the summer of 1933 was to approve 
Hitler's attack on Versailles and demand for equal rights im 
his famous “ Peace Speech” of May 17th—even though, to its 
credit, it had been the only party two months before to vote 
against the enabling Act which provided the legal basis for 
the Nazi dictatorship. Is it any different today? One of 
Dr. Schumacher’s favourite tenets was that a Socialist party 
in Germany can only hold its ground by showing itself mor 
national than the nationalists, and in foreign affairs at any 
rate this view still seems to prevail. 

In connection with the manceuvres of the opposition if 
Germany in the last months before the war Mr. Wheelet- 





* The Nemesis of Power: The German Army in Politics, 1918-1945. 
By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. (Macmillan. 50s.) 
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lost territories are aims with which all Germans sympathise, 


Bennett remarks: “The fundamental principles of German 
foreign policy remain whatever the régime in power.” One 
of the fundamental principles of army policy in foreign affairs 
in the Weimar period was an understanding with Soviet Russia. 
Already in February, 1920, General von Seeckt envisaged the 

ssibility of an alliance with Soviet Russia and the partition 
of Poland rather than accept the Allied Note on the surrender 
of war criminals. Seeckt, as Mr. Wheeler-Bennett remarks, 
was “ uumoved by the menace of Bolshevism, seeing in Russia 
a powerful, if unscrupulous, ally.” Lenin took exactly the 
same view of Germany, and even before the Rapallo Treaty 
of 1922, military co-operation had begun between Germany and 
Russia. Just as Hitler’s policy of hostility to Russia, which 
brought what amounted to twelve years of military alliance to 
an end, was extremely unpopular with the heirs of the Seeckt 
tradition, so the Nazi-Soviet pact was welcomed—and the 
attack on Russia, in its turn, regarded as the beginning of the 
end. Even Claus von Stauffenberg, the noblest spirit among 
the conspirators against Hitler, seems to have dreamt of a 
German-Russian collaboration which would dominate Europe. 

The generals, whether members of the conspiracy against 
} Hitler or his collaborators to the bitter end, who are now 
} preparing for the resurrection of the German army and will 
Jead it once it is resurrected, are the inheritors of these 
traditions. They served as junior officers under von Seeckt 
and started to make their mark as staff officers in the days 
| when the German army was the arbiter of domestic and foreign 
policy. They would be superhuman if they did not cling, 
consciously or unconsciously, to the Seeckt tradition. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book will be 
read in Germany as well as in Great Britain, the United States 
and France. Whatever dovbts the reader of this book feels, 
is bound to feel, about the wisdom of allowing a German 
army to exist again in any circumstances, the question today 
is not whether there shall be a German army but what sort 
of army it shall be and how far it shall have an independent 
existence. 

The inclusion of German divisions in the European Defence 
Community—and the inclusion of Germany’s heavy industry in 
the European Coal and Steel Community—provides some safe- 
guards, even if frail ones, against the emergence of an inde- 
pendent German General Staff and army domination of German 
policy. But finally it will lie with the German Government 
of the day, if it has learnt its lesson, to hold its own. 

And if, as a result of French hesitations, the European 
Defence Community should be unattainable? What emerges 
with complete clarity from this book is the danger for Western 
Europe of falling back on the admission of Germany to 
NATO and thus conniving at the creation of an independent 
German army able to play politics in the old way and to 
become, once more, a State within the State. It would be a 
tragic mistake to think that Russian policy has destroyed all 
sympathy in Western Germany—whatever it may have done 
in Eastern Germany—for the old dreams of a German-Russian 
alliance. The unification of Germany and the recovery of the 
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whatever their party. It would be more in accordance with 
traditional army policy to try to attain these aims in concert 
with Russia—through a new partition of Poland—than by force 
of arms. For Western Europe both courses are equally 
dangerous. 

Among the many scruples and doubts which the reader of 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book should not be lulled into pocket- 
ing is (to go still further back than 1918-45) the memory of 
Tauroggen. At Tauroggen on December 30th, 1812, Graf Hans 
Yorck von Wartenburg (whose descendant was among the 
conspirators against Hitler) and General von Clausewitz took 
Over the Prussian Corps in Napoleon’s Grand Army to the 
Russians. German generals are traditionalists and history could 
repeat itself. 


_— 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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Thwarted Imperialist 


My Political Life. Volume Il: War and Peace, 1914-1929. By 
L.S. Amery, (Hutchinson, 25s.) 


IN the first volume of his political autobiography Mr. Amery wrote 
of himself mainly as a journalist. His second volume is in effect 
his political testament, for it covers the period of his life when he had 
the best chance to make a political mark. He has included a good 
deal of matter which, though no doubt of absorbing interest to 
himself as illustrating the main theme of his life, interferes with the 
main narrative. This is so close to the centre of British politics and 
is so vigorously written that it could with advantage have stood by 
itself. 

Mr. Amery’s great opportunity came when he was Colonial 
Secretary, from 1924 to 1929. (He was Dominions Secretary as well 
from 1925 to 1929.) He could then try to apply the lessons in 
political and economic imperialism that he had learnt from Joseph 
Chamberlain and Milner. The burden of his book is that he was 
largely thwarted by the inertia of Baldwin and by the dominance, 
obstinacy and ignorance of a free-trade Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
Churchill. ‘*The chief author of a great Prime Minister’s defeat 
in 1945,°’ writes Mr. Amery, **was the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of twenty years before.’’ He asserts that Baldwin gave Churchill 
office in 1924 to prevent him making mischief outside the Govern- 
ment with Lloyd George and Birkenhead; just as Baldwin declared 
for protection in 1923 to forestall a move which he suspected Lloyd 
George to be contemplating. Mr. Amery himself seems to have 
been less hostile to Lloyd George (who had the virtue of listening to 
other people’s opinions) than to the **dominant’’ Churchill and the 
**arrogant’’ Birkenhead. Mr. Amery helped to plot the downfall 
of the Coalition Government, of which he was a junior member, in 
1922 because he wished to stop any attempt by Churchill (then a 


Liberal) and Birkenhead to form an anti-Socialist middle party with - 


a fiercely deflationary policy. By contrast, Mr. Amery hoped for 
**a positive policy which could restore our weakened economic life, 
meet the urgent problem of employment, and kindle the Imperial 
idealism of the British working man.’’ (Keynes is dismissed as a 
shallow economic thinker with an ‘‘unhelpful Little Englander out- 
look.’*) Lloyd George, in Mr. Amery’s view, was the only leading 
statesman who treated unemployment as seriously as jt deserved 
during the Twenties, and he attaches great weight to the Hiects of the 
famous **We can conquer unemployment’’ campaign in 1929. This 
campaign, states Mr. Amery, could not persuade the voters to trust 
Lloyd George, but it was the biggest element in the Conservative 
defeat. 

There is no malice in Mr. Amery’s attack on Churchillian eco- 
nomics. Each fought the other with passionate conviction, but 
with gusto and goodwill. One can almost sympathise with Baldwin 
in seeking refuge in inertia as he presided over the Cabinet dog-fights. 
Mr. Amery describes an argument he had with Churchill when they 
were both crossing the Atlantic in 1929. **Towards the close of this 
discussion I got up to go and Winston to undress, ending in his 
putting on a long silk nightshirt and a woolly tummy-band over it. 
W. asked why I was smiling, and I replied, ‘Free Trade, mid-Victorian 
statesmanship and the old-fashioned nightshirt, how appropriate a 
combination,’ and left him.’’ But Mr. Amery makes plain his 
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admiration for Churchill as a war leader. He contrasts his power 
in this rdle with that of Lloyd George during the First World War 
Mr. Amery served Lloyd George with delight and gives a peculiarly 
vivid account of the qualities which made Lloyd George so brilliant 
a leader; but he has no doubt that Churchill was the greater man go 
far as the actual conduct of operations is concerned. 

Mr. Amery’s absorption in the imperialist cause—the word 
**Commonwealth,’’ he notes, though fine old Saxon, ‘‘suffers from 
having no adjective like ‘imperialist’ to express one’s belief jp 
its value’’—has been his strength and his weakness. It has enabled 
him to give the whole of his remarkable and varied gifts to the service 
of the Commonwealth and Empire with generosity and foresight; 
but it has left him little patience to study the motives of his opponents, 
His zeal has angered or bored the heathen instead of converting them, 
He has never hidden his scorn of those who put their trust in the 
League of Nations and in UNO, yet their faith is no different jn 
kind from his own faith in the British Empire of which he writes: 
**The optimists have always been right.”’ 

FRANCIS BOYD 


Borrow the Gypsy 


Gypsy Borrow. By Brian Vesey-FitzGerald. (Dobson. 15s.) 


Mr. VESEY-FITZGERALD is a biographer with a purpose. Unlike 
more consciously literary biographers, he is not merely inspired 
because his subject is interesting, or because fresh material has come 
to light. His method is more direct : ‘* I have my own ideas about 
him,’’ the ** him *’ being George Borrow. This explanatory clarity is 
rather engaging. Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald begins as he intends td 
finish. The first chapter informs us that Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald’s 
ideas about Borrow are irrefutable, that he will not consider any 
possible arguments to the contrary, and moreover that it is out 
rageous for anyone unacquainted with Romany life to have any 
constructively useful opinions about Borrow. Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald 
is convinced that George Borrow was a full-blooded gypsy and was 
illegitimate, and he proves this once and for all. 

Immediate submission is recommended. In which case Mr, 
Vesey-FitzGerald’s vivacious pugnacity will strike the mind as vodka 
strikes an unaccustomed palate. The impact is sudden, startling, 
and not wholly unpleasant. Possibly some prejudiced Borrovians 
should be warned against the apoplectic influence of Mr. Vesey- 
FitzGerald’s Borrovian aplomb, but neutral readers are advised to 
drift in the swell of this hurricane of a biography which is, to say the 
least, very lively indeed. 

Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald has studied Borrow’s biographers, and 
knows exactly where they all went wrong. ‘* You cannot understand 
Borrow if you do not know something about gypsies and if you have 
not lived rough. But even if you know a lot about gypsies and even 
if you have lived rough for years and travelled widely at the same 
time, even then you will not understand Borrow.’’ This kind of 
endearing certainty rather nullifies any counter suggestion. 

Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald’s lack of hesitation when related to facts 
is particularly admirable. His presentation of these facts is hypnotic. 
The Borrow mystery is really so very simple. That Borrow’s mother 
should be of Huguenot extraction is quite ludicrous ; the evidence 
for this is non-existent, states Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald. Ann Perfte- 
ment, an actress with a travelling company, was a gypsy, who dis- 
graced her family by marrying a gajo (i.e., Thomas Borrow), and 
whose second child, George, was the result of an interlude with some 
unknown gypsy lover. Everyone, according to Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald, 
was aware of this, including George himself, who mentioned it in 
Lavengro. One great proof always requires the impetus of several 
smaller proofs, and these Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald supplies, details 
which stress definite gypsy characteristics, such as Mother Borrow’s 
fear of names, George's strange power over animals, his linguistic 
ability, his elasticity of conscience, his high-pitched squeaky voice, 
his ** touching ** mania, and his immediate acceptance by the 
gypsies. 

Exciting is almost too childlike a word to apply to this biography, 
and yet none other will do. Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald’s idiosyncratic 
manner of telling a story, and slaying a few opponents on the way, 
has a Sapper-like charm. Borrow is a very Sapperish character 
with his obsessive mystification, and Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald’s treat- 
ment of this **psychopath”’ is, if occasionally quixotic, always great 
fun. 

Borrow’s later years are related with a touching gentleness. 
About the end of Borrow there is something of a weary Odysseus. 
Neither the security of fame nor the solace of marriage could obliter- 
ate those nomadic impulses—even though Mrs. Borrow was such an 
understanding woman. ‘* George often used to say to me, after 
breakfast some morning, ‘ My dear, I think I'll go for a walk.” And 
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CHARLOTTE MEW 


Collected Poems 


Reissue of the works of one of the best-known ‘‘Georgian’’ 
poets, who perished by her own hand in 1928. With a new 
memoir by her friend Mrs. Harold Monro (of the Poetry 
Bookshop), two portraits and a handwriting sample. 10/6 net 


CYRIL FALLS 
A Hundred Years of War 


The past century’s developments in warfare by land, sea and 
air, 1850-1950. ‘‘A useful, fair-minded and scholarly book 
of 400 pages. No other writer in this field today could have 
performed the difficult task of compression, selection and 
analysis with such authority and grace. ... One of many 
merits is the attention paid to minor wars, both past and 
present.’’—-The Times. 30/- net 


G. N. M. TYRRELL 
Apparitions 


A psychical research classic, reissued with a new introduction 
by Professor H. H. Price. Mr. Tyrrell reviews all the evidence 
of hauntings in the files of the Society for Psychical Research 
and evolves an original new Theory of Apparitions. 12/6 net 


N. NICOLAEVA-LEGAT 
Preparation for Ballet 


Miscellaneous papers on refinements of the great art of Ballet 
by a famous ballet teacher, who illustrates her book entirely 
with photos of her own boy and girl dancers still in their ’teens. 

Demy 8vo. 15/- net 
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Published Today 
The Creative Element Spenven 


Lively and perceptive criticism of the work of Matthew Arnold, 
Rimbaud, W. B. Yeats, D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot, W. H. 
Auden, etc. 15s. net 


The Great Iron Ship = ducan 


The incredible story of The Great Eastern, the 19th-century 
Atlantic liner and cable-layer whose whole career was haunted 
by tragedy. 

Illustrated 16s. net 


Recent Successes 


The Go-Between L. P. HARTLEY 


‘Transcends by far the ordinary “good book”. . . beautifully 
done.’—ALAN PRYCE-JONES (Broadcasting) 

‘Poignant and fascinating.’-—LORD DAVID CECIL (Observer) 
‘Imaginative and Jamesian in its intensity..—v. S. PRITCHETT 
(Bookman) 





3rd impression (50,000 copies) 1s. net 


Rum J ungle ALAN MOOREHEAD 
‘Packed with life and incident.’—PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail) 
His ‘first-rate observation and a vivid and vital pen’ (Telegraph) 


combine to give a brilliant picture of the Great Barrier Reef, 
Woomera and ‘the essential Australia.’ (Sunday Times) 


Sra impression Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


The Big Heat WILLIAM McGIVERN 


Excellent realistic thriller, sombre, tense and simple... Very 
exciting.-—MAURICE RICHARDSON (Observer) 10s. 6d. net 
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Illustrated 
Classics 


General Editor 
MALCOLM ELWIN 


“In reading a book which is an old favourite with 
me, I have not only the pleasure of imagination and 
of a critical relish of the work, but the pleasures of 
memory added to it,.’’—Hazlitt. 





THE COMPLETE ENGLISH POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON 


This authoritative text is edited, with an introduction, by 
John Gawsworth rhe illustrations for Paradise Lost are the 
famous work of Gustave Dore 

No. 25 Ios. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON 
Robert Southey 
Edited, with an introduction, notes and an appendix on the 
Naples Controversy, by E. R. H. Harvey, the text follows 
that of the thirteenth edition, which contained the author’s 
last corrections. The illustrations consist of reproductions of 
paintings and facsimiles of letters 
No. 28 tos. 6d. 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA 
Charles Lamb 

Edited and with an introduction and notes by Malcolm 
Elwin, the text of this edition follows the texts of the first 
editions of Elia, 1823, and The Last Essays of Elia, 1833. 
Illustrated with reproductions of paintings and prints. 
No. 14 9s. 6d. 
TOM JONES 

Henry Fielding 

Apart from the correction of obvious inconsistencies, 3 
edition reproduces the text of the second edition of 1749, the 
last corrected by the author. The illustrations in black and 
white and the coloured frontispiece are by Brian Robb. 

Tos. 6d. 
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KENILWORTH 
Sir Walter Scott 
This edition follows the text published by Robert Cadell, 
Edinburgh, 1831—the last edition corrected by the author, 
The illustrations, in colour and black and white, are by 
Hookway Cowles 
No. 22 Ios 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
Jane Austen 
The text of this edition follows that of the second edition 
published in 1813—the last certainly seen by the author— 
except in correcting obvious errors of spelling or punctuation 
The illustrations in colour and black and white are by Philip 
Gough. 
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tastefully and most attractively bound.... It would 
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BUSHNELL, Librarian of St. Andrews University. 
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then he would go off for months. Then one day, he would come 
back and say, ‘ My dear, I’ve had a nice walk.’ ’’ 

Borrow called critics of Lavengro and Romany Rye ‘‘ lacqueys, 
sycophants and foaming vipers,’’ which is something for potential 
challengers of Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald’s theories to reflect upon. 

KAY DICK 


Leopardi 


Leopardi. A Study in Solitude. By Iris Origo. (Hamish Hamilton. 
21s.) 

Since the first edition of this book was published in 1935, much new 
material has come to light, including three more volumes of Leo- 
pardi’s correspondence, several valuable studies and two critical 
editions of the poet’s work. Of all this wealth of material the 
Marchesa Origo has made skilful use. She has again proved herself 
adept at extracting from the documents all that sheds light on her 
subject, discarding unnecessary detail while supplementing her infor- 
mation with valuable references and copious notes—the whole 
against a vividly portrayed background of Italian life, literary and 
political. Sympathetic and discerning, devoted to her subject yet 
recognising his considerable faults of character, expert at sifting 
evidence and settling old controversies, she is the ideal biographer. 
Her interpretation of the strange friendship between the poet and 
the erratic, faithful-unto-death Ranieri and of the relations of the 
two with Aspasia is both judicious and lively, but, here as elsewhere, 
in interpreting the man she is careful not to lose sight of the poet. 

Giacomo’s early life with his brothers and sister in provincial 
Recanati is shown as a mixture of gaiety and intolerable boredom. 
From parental oppression—due on the father’s side to narrow- 
mindedness, on the mother’s to religious fanaticism—Giacomo 
sought refuge in feverish, unremitting study stimulated by dreams of 
glory. Issuing from his long night of labour, he found himself a 
deformed creature, an object of repulsion. At the age of twenty-one, 
when his eyesight temporarily failed, he experienced a feeling of 
noia, a tedium so intense as to resemble paralysis. ‘‘ I felt myself 
suffocated, reflecting and feeling that all is nothing, solid nothing.’’ 
It was his fundamental experience, the break in life that echoes 
throughout his poetry. Henceforth he will turn away from ‘‘ arid 
truth ’’ and seek to recapture lost unity through illusion, through the 
imagination creating a ** double *’ of the world, an imago. 

It was inevitable that when his desperate attempts to escape from 
Recanati finally succeeded he should be disappointed with the world 
outside and should turn once again to a Recanati transfigured by 
memory. Too sensitive to live among men, often too ill to live, he 
experienced happiness only in memory, or when life enveloped him 
warmly and he could passively enjoy, as in friendship and love or in 
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the bustle of Neapolitan streets on days of festa. There, sho 
before his death, ** anonymous, obscure, unnoticed, one more little 
ne in the crowd, he could enjoy a vicarious sense of colour 
an ~~ 

In trying to assess the quality which constitutes Leopardi’s poetic 
tone and gives his work its particular radiance, the author agrees 
with Francesco Flora that it is to be found in a kind of privation, 
** He takes from words,’’ says the Italian critic, ‘* every taste and 
colour and perfume of common intercourse.’’ Leopardi’s 
expresses that sense of estrangement which is the preoccupation of 
so much contemporary literature ; perhaps that explains his nearness 
to us. His theme is always a form of non-life : whether as adoles. 
cence, where non-life is still a delight, for it looks towards a world 
of infinite possibilities ; or ecstasy, a blending with nature, as ip 
L’Infinito; or dereliction, as in that greatest of poems, the Canto 
Notturno, which is nothingness made poetry ; all that remains is a 
shepherd in a vast Asiatic plain, questioning a silent, infinite universe, 

We turn to the Canti after those tragic last pages, and forget the 
querulous, greedy invalid of Naples. That we turn to them stimulated 
and enriched is not the least merit of this valuable book. 


FOSCARINA ALEXANDER 


The Great Headmaster 


Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By Norman Wymer. (Robert Hale. 21s.) 


WHEN in 1827 Thomas Arnold stood for the headmastership of 
Rugby, he offered himself as a candidate with some reluctance; 
** Money tempted me,’’ he confessed, ‘‘ and I should like to try 
whether my notions of Christian education are really impracticable 

. But when I think I could no more bathe in the clear Thames, 
nor wear old coats and Russia duck trousers, I grieve to think of 
the possibility of a change.’’ As there were fifty other candidates, 
he might well have been left in peace to supervise his dozen pupils 
near Staines ; but when the Provost of Oriel predicted to the trustees 
of Rugby that Arnold would reform the public schools of England, 
they appointed him at once at £113 6s. 8d. a year. Arnold was 
ordained, became a Doctor of Divinity, and in August, 1828, assumed 
his task. 

Lytton Strachey likened Arnold at Rugby to Jehovah in Heaven 
ruling the Chosen People; and the cynicism contains a certain 
truth. Among his assistants and pupils Arnold moved, awe- 
inspiring, preaching sermons which held the restless to their pews; 
one of the younger boys recorded in maturity the day when Arnold, 
in person, had addressed him: ** The blood flew to my face, my 
head swam, my eyes were dizzy and my hearing seemed gone. I was 
hardly conscious of anything till after he ceased to speak.’’ Yet for 
all his forbidding grandeur Arnold was kind: when the flag was 
flown on School House (and it often rose to the masthead) he was 
available for all who needed advice. He gained not only confidence 
but affection. He respected his pupils as human beings, he showed 
them paternal solicitude ; and such was his gift for teaching, his 
power of inspiration, that Rugbeians carried his principles beyond 
the universities and into manhood. One of them remodelled 
Harrow according to the Doctor’s principles, another re-organised 
Marlborough ; and it was Arnold’s son-in-law who piloted through 
Parliament the first Bill for elementary education. 

Arnold was the first to suggest a three-term year and a headmasters’ 
conference ; he began the house system ; and he enlarged what had 
been an almost exclusively classical syllabus. He encouraged 
athletics and, above all, he confirmed Christian principles in educa- 
tion. When Arnold came to Rugby, Keate still reigned at Eton, and 
boys were considered (to quote a master) as ‘* excrescences of pond 
life.’’ Arnold removed the tyranny which he himself had known at 
Winchester, which Coleridge and Lamb had condemned at Christ’s 
Hospital. No boy at Rugby rose fearfully at three to translate 
Thucydides, no newcomer was branded because he was ignorant of 
a Rugby phrase. Arnold believed in benevolence, and in the indi- 
vidual, however young he might be ; and in fourteen years he fulfilled 
the Provost’s prophecy and rebuilt the public-school system on 
moral purpose and trust. 

Educationists today have their own vocabulary ; and Mr. Wymer, 
though he does not fall into officialese, writes unevenly. He has, 
however, used many unpublished letters and diaries, and shown 
Arnold’s imposing place in educational history. Others may need, 
as I did, to re-read their Strachey as an aperitif, to catch just another 
** manifestation of the sweeping gown, the majestic tone, the piercing 
glance of Dr. Arnold.’’ But they may well turn to Mr. Wymer for 
a solid, careful study : he proves Arnold to have been a Victorian 
more eminent than Lytton Strachey supposed. 


JOANNA RICHARDSON 
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Across 7. Continue flirting? (5, 2.) 

1. I keep the fallacious reasoner from 8- It’s the wrong way for the doctor to 
Kate, it seems. (12.) get with militant women. (8.) 

9. What on earth is this? A matter of 14. The hunt is beautiful and strong. (8.) 
diarce, (9) 16. A supporter of Elia. (3, 2, 4.) 

10. Tom or some mechanical device. (5.) 17. “ The and the dead are but as 
11. A Wellsian character was one “ both pictures.” (Shakespeare) (8.) 

si * (6) 18. Where things are discovered arid ? (7) 

12. Not mt * The dull brain perplexes and ————.”” 


rch doing at the fish and chip 20 
shop? (5, 3.) (Keats) (7.) 
13. “Faithful below, he did his duty." 22. This civet is a decapitated fish, (5.) 


( ) 6) 24. No two can trail like this. Q, 3) 
15 Has the man in the sky no space 25. Yarns may be and also puns, (4.) 
to spare ? (4, 4.) 
18. Sporting dress of Kipling’s fool, (8. Solution to 
9 n incidental s ace >. J 
1 A dental sort of place. (6) ( rossword No. 756 
21. Opened out, (8.) 
23. This was required of Mrs, Dombey. 
(¢ 
26. Do turn the knight. (5.) 
27. I am who puts things in the 
ground. (9.) 
28. They te alms pleading for a game, 
( 
Down 
1. Salt crossing town, (7.) 
. Fy who didn’t use buttons. G, 2.) 
a his whole vocation were endless 
(Wordsworth) (9.) 
4 A nd affair now often done by 10. 
(4) 
$. Confectioner’s hair-do for a blonde. 
&. 3.) 
6. Att and in caudal circumstances. (5.) 








Solution on Deccmber 11th 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 756 is Mr. C. C. Green, 32 The Terrace, 


Torquay, Devon, 








An Irish Coxswain 


Is your wireless set 
WATERPROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. Youcan 
help the lifeboat Service to main- 
tain its efficiency by sending a 
contribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: Secretary: 


His Grace The Duke of Northumberland, Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, 
O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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A warning’ 
to the 
new reader 





URING the last few months, some 
D 10,000 readers have changed to the 
Manchester Guardian. This is agreeable to 
us, and encouraging. But are we in danger 
of becoming a ‘successful’ newspaper, with 
all the failings that this word implies ? 

We hope not, and we think not. These 
new readers must take us as they find us. 
They are intelligent people. They will hardly 
expect the Manchester Guardian to dance to 
their tune, or to tremble lest o€casionally 
a point of view conflicts with theirs. The 
Manchester Guardian is an outspoken news- 
paper, which takes its mission seriously 
(although never solemnly!) 

A newspaper is an important influence in 
the life of the regular reader. Let that news- 
paper, then, be the best that, in this fallible 
world, fallible men can produce. The 
Manchester Guardian can make no higher 
claim than that it does its best to respect the 
truth, the English language, and the reader. 
You may find that this is exactly what youwant. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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The Two Owens 


Robert Owen of New Lanark. By Margaret Cole. 
12s. 6d.) 


THERE is already a large number of lives of Robert Owen. There 
are four major biographies—his own, Lloyd Jones’s, Padmore’s and 
G. D. H. Cole’s—and half a dozen minor ones, besides studies in 
Welsh, Dutch, German and French. It is temerarious of Margaret 
Cole to write another; but her temerity is in the end justified. In 
the first place, her book is better written and easier to read than the 
others; in the second, she has some new things to say. 

It has always been difficult to reconcile the portraits biographers 
give us of the two Owens. There is first Mr. Owen ef New Lanark, 
the successful businessman, and secondly the benevolent Mr. Owen, 
the inspiring but wholly unpractical visionary. The first Mr. 
Owen was not only prosperous, he was shrewd to the point of cunning. 
He knew exactly when to walk out of a job and exactly how much 
to demand as manager of a new mill; he could drive into a corner 
and outwit a gang of Scotch millowning toughs who thought they 
had him trapped; he made money so regularly and on such a large 
scale that the most hard-headed capitalists invested in his enter- 
prises. His philanthropic reforms were not only profitable, but 
advanced by him with such practical and convincing tact that rich 
Conservatives, and even mean and timorous politicians like Sidmouth, 
were among his supporters. The visionary Mr. Owen wrecked by 
sheer incompetence communities like New Harmony and Queenwood 
which he ardently wished to succeed; he advocated his views in such 
terms that no one on the Right and very few on the Left could fail to 
be offended; above all, he seemed to be completely unaware of what 
was happening around him, not noticing or at least not caring when 
large organisations he had set up collapsed in ruin, and announcing 
that his millennium had in fact begun when he was actually even 
losing the little support he had had. 

t Mrs. Cole points out that this change was foreshadowed in 1817 
when, checked in a sensible and sober campaign, he suddenly became 
**exalted,’” and remained so for a few weeks, having decided ‘*‘that 
the shackles of ignorance, superstition were burst asunder for ever.’’ 
He returned to normality for a while, but after he had been to 
America and had given up running the New Lanark mills, he again 
became exalted and remained in the centre of a sort of brainstorm 
all his life. 
6’ No doubt, he was partly demented. He had always been auto- 
cratic, paying no attention to the opinions of others, though this 
trait was masked by his immense kindness, courtesy and patience; 
when he no longer had the mills to run he turned his penetrating 
gaze on the general problems of society, and he had no check or 
governor. What he saw, he saw very clearly and he saw very far 
ahead, but he no longer knew what was practicable and what was not. 
On education, factory reform, workshop organisation, co-operation, 
socialism, religion, 2nd many other subjects he saw truths well 
before his time; he expected his discoveries to be accepted at once 
and forthwith put into practice, as they had been at New Lanark. 
Because they were not, he was reckoned a failure. Yet, a century 
and a quarter later, it is not the business-like Mr. Owen, but the 
demented Mr. Owen for whom the world is grateful. 

RAYMOND POSTGATB 


(Batchworth. 





Aphrodite's Island 
CYPRUS IN PICTURE 


Reno Wideson 
Collected for the first time, classically beautiful photo- 
graphs of Cyprus—wealth of art treasure, romantic 
landscape, picturesque modern life. Nov. 27th. 25s. 


For the Imaginative Child 


CHOWRY 


Jean Forbes-Robertson 

** Sure to become bed-time stories of the future.”’ 
(Manchester E. News) 
** Has something of the quietness of parts of the Alice 
books.’’ (Nursery World) Illus. 8s. 6d. 


GS MACGIBBON & KEE 
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New Novels 


Dom Casmurro. By Machado de Assis. Translated from the 
Portuguese by Helen Caldwell. (W. H. Allen. 12s. 6d.) 


The Marmot Drive. By John Hersey. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s, 6d.) 
Beyond This Place. By A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
The Man in Control. By Hugh McGraw. (Arthur Barker. 12s, 6d.) 


Nor a very good week. ‘‘Enthusiasm’s the best thing, I repeat; 
Only, we can’t command it.’’ Bishop Blougram was in every way 
right. In the absence of enthusiasm the fatigued voluptuary of fiction ig 
all too often addicted, I fear, to a fondness for mere oddity or worse, 
Something, surely, of the chorus of delight a little while ago in Epitaph 
of a Small Winner, which introduced the reader here to the work of a 
nineteenth-century Brazilian novelist, Machado de Assis, sprang from 
this jaded habit of mind. Something but not all; for the novel, 
though inclined to aridity and a gesturing bookishness, had its own 
savour of philosophy and an old-fashioned nudging charm. Dom 
Casmurro (**Grumpy’’) is a novel of very similar character, done in 
much the same sly and inconsequent idiom of elderly reminiscence and 
hung about with identical shreds of fanciful and melancholy sentiment, 
The narrator, elderly, taciturn and a crusty character, a lawyer by 
profession, recalls his youth in a suburb of Rio de Janeiro, above all 
his dreaming adolescent passion for the girl Capita, whom he even- 
tually married. His story is blown out, as it were—rather tiresomely, 
I think—from tiny and wandering fragments of memory and is con- 
Stantly punctured by lisping invocations of the ‘‘gentle reader” 
variety. Its dramatic substance is confined to the concluding pages, 
which tell how proud and happy a bridgroom he was, how after 
despairing of children Capit: bore a son, how his friend since their 
years together at a theological seminary, the brilliant Escobar, met 
death by drowning, and how the suspicion grew in him that the child 
Ezekiel was not his but’ Escobar’s. A sad suspicion. The stage is 
littered with corpses befOre- the curtain falls, but a question mark, 
so far as I can tell, hangs over the issue of wifely infidelity. 

Mr. Hersey's novel I found puzzling, though I seemed to detect in 
it here and there a faint resemblance to Mr. Steinbeck’s earlier work, 
Tt appears to be laden with dramatic meaning or symbolic overtones 
which I have not caught. The book is about the very, very odd 
people in the neighbourhood of a remote village in Connecticut 
named Tunxis which was overrun by marmots (or woodchucks or 
groundhogs), about a girl from the city who was spending a weekend 
there with the parents of the inhibited young man she thought of 
marrying, and about an attempt to trap and destroy the marmots, 
which involved, at least for the young man’s father, who had planned 
the whole business and who was the head man of the village and 
apparently a creature of irresistible fascination for the other sex, 
**terrible considerations: of personal confidence, of trust, of sacrifice, 
of the gift of power, of common responsibility, of interdependent life, 
of friendship, love, and self-esteem in Tunxis.’’ The language and the 
domestic habit of The Marmot Drive are both very American, as 
perhaps are the overtones also. For the rest, although the almost 
oracular passages of natural history of the marmot and the specific 
tactics of the drive both have their interest, the implications of this 
story of a most singular rural community and its lonely but presiding 
genius have defeated me. 

It would have been pleasant once more to acknowledge Mr. 
Cronin’s shrewdly calculated competence. Scarcely any contem- 
porary novelist, after all, has packed as much narrative power into a 
certain coarseness of imagination. But Beyond This Place, his latest 
novel—a prodigious success in the United States—is lamentably 
trite and foolish and flat-footed. It tells the story of a youth in 
Belfast who, having discovered that his father is not dead but is 
serving the tail-end of a life sentence for murder, hastens to the 
scene of the crime, a Midland industrial city, plays the amateur 
detective and establishes his father’s innocence. Alas, the characters, 
the scene, the drama are all as pedestrian and for the most part as 
absurdly unconvincing as could be. 

Mr. McGraw, too, some of whose amusing earlier novels about the 
inside of engineering factories and offices [ have much enjoyed, is 
appreciably below his form in The Man in Control. This is the simple, 
too simple, story of a works manager, a widower in his forties, 
absorbed in the problems of production to the exclusion of almost all 
else, who falls hopelessly in love with the face of an exquisite and 
witless beauty of eighteen, marries her, only then discovers that she 
is frigid and has lesbian tastes, and is rather horribly cheated in the 
end into a mood of resignation. A flow of bright but sometimes 
cheap dialogue does not reconcile the reader to Mr. McGraw $ 
bid for popularity. 

R. D. CHARQUES 
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Ir seems to me that the directors of public 
companies have a great deal to learn about 
their new responsibilities to shareholders, 
It was easy enough when a Labour Govern- 
ment was in office, as shareholders had just 
to be ignored. The providers of risk capital 
were then deprived of the full rewards of 
risk-bearing, for there was presumed to be 
a clash between the interests of shareholders 
and wage-earners which could only be 
settled in one Way. Now that this fictitious 
class-war is abandoned, now that it is under- 
stood that, if private enterprise is to work, 
risk capital must be attracted by the offer 
of adequate returns, there has been a great 
revival in the popularity of the equity share 
—and, of course, a great deal of speculation 
in the equity share markets. The restoration 
of the financial mechanism of private enter- 
prise is perfectly proper if the private sector 
is to be free to fix the distribution of its 
capital resources. Capital will presumably 
go to the industries where it is most needed 
by being enticed by the highest yields (such 
as 7} per cent. on steel). Directors who 
plough back profits beyond the internal 
needs of their companies are upsetting the 
** best-use-of-resources ’’ principle. So are 
directors who pay excessive dividends. And 
directors who pay more attention to the 
market price of their equity shares than to 
the right employment of their company’s 
financial resources are offending the same 
rule of capitalist enterprise. 


Court Line 

These remarks are prompted by recent 
events in the financial world which have 
excited much comment in the City. Take 
the case of Court Line. There was great 
speculation in the spring of this year in 
Court Line Is. shares on rumours of a 
** take-over ’’ bid. When the directors 
suddenly raised the interim dividend in May 
to 50 per cent. the shares rose from 4s. 1 $d. 
to 7s. 1}d. Subsequent speculation carried 
them to 8s. Ten days ago the directors 
declared the preliminary figures for the year 
ending June 30th. Profits were down by a 
third and a final dividend of only 12} per 
cent. was declared. The chairman has now 
disclosed that the 50 per cent. interim 
dividend was only paid to discourage a 
tentative bid the directors had received. 
They thought that this would ** raise the 


market value of our shares somewhere 
nearer the true assets value.’’ It may have 
done—triends of the directors bought about 


400,000 shares—but the shares are now 
back to 5s. 3d. Clearly, the directors were 
not justified in declaring an excessive divi- 
dend in May, when nearly eleven months 
of a less favourable trading year had expired, 
merely to defeat a bid for control. Manage- 
ments have no vested rights. Whatever 
social revolution we have had it has not 
been a managerial revolution. It might 
have been in the best interests of the share- 
holders if a take-over bid had materialised 
and the management had been changed. 
The directors no doubt acted with the best 
motives but the moral of this story is, as I 
Suggested last week, that directors should 
take their shareholders into their confidence 
by making public immediately the results of 
their enquiries into the genuineness of bids 
they have received. There is nothing wrong 
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By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


in receiving bids or rejecting them provided 
full disclosure is made. 
Debenhams 

Avery different case is that of Debenhams. 
Speculation has been active in these 4s. 
shares which have risen this year from 
16s. 9d. to 38s. 74d. before relapsing to 35s. 
There have been occasional rumours of 
take-over bids but the more persistent 
report has been that the directors are con- 
sidering a property deal whereby the group’s 
properties, which stand in the books at over 
£16 millions and are insured for £31 millions, 
might be sold and leased back, so that the 
capital profit might be distributed to share- 


at, 
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holders. The chairman, in his annual 
report issued this week, very properly reveals 
why the directors have rejected any such 
idea. To saddle the trading companies 
with high rental charges for ever—with 
the attendant danger of attracting increased 
rateable values—would not be in the best 
interests of the shareholders. That this is 
sound trading policy cannot be questioned. 
The conservative directors of Marks and 
Spencer have always charged the trading 
account with rentals based on the cost of 
acquisition of the property, so that the fair 
profit on selling their merchandise can be 
shown. The directors of Debenhams are to 
be congratulated—first, on ignoring con- 
sideration of share prices, and secondly on 
deciding in view of the size of their capital 
reserves, to adopt a more liberal dividend 
policy. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THE recovery in brewery shares follows on 
the dividend increases announced by a 
number of companies in respect of the year 
ending last September. As there are many 
more reports to come in the next few weeks 
the market should remain active. The rise 
in profits is due not to greater consumption 
of beer but to lower costs and in some cases 
to improved efficiency. The national con- 
sumption of beer in the past twelve months 
is, in fact, down by about 500,000 barrels in 
spite of all the toasts drunk at the Corona- 
tion. But the fall in the price of malt has 
altered the look of trading accounts and 
investors can now turn without so many 
misgivings to the higher yields which 
brewery shares generally offer. But I 
advise caution, for costs will not always 
have a downward trend. Outstanding 
among the London breweries is WHITBREAD 
which has just raised its interim dividend 
from 7 per cent. to 8 per cent. Its trading 
year ends in December and if the final 
dividend is raised in May from 18 per cent. 
to 19 per cent., making 27 per cent., the 
shares at 88s, would yield 6 per cent. As 
earnings amounted to 42 per cent. in the 
previous year this would seem to be a 
reasonable anticipation. The management 
is much more go-ahead than is usual in this 
industry and it is interesting to note that 
its export trade is breaking previous records. 
In Scotland the leading brewery investment 
is SCOTTISH BREWERS. This company’s year 
ends in April and for 1951-52 its consoli- 
dated earnings were 65 per cent., dividends 
being raised from 11 per cent. to 13 per cent. 
Its interim dividend, which is due next 
January, may be maintained at 5 per cent. 
but an increase in the final next July is not 
improbable. At the present price of 53s. 6d. 
the shares return a dividend yield of only 
£4 17s. per cent. but an earnings yield of 
244 per cent., which is much higher than the 
average. Turning south to Wales, a satis- 
factory earnings yield—19.4 per cent.—can 
be obtained from WILLIAM HANCOCK. For 
the year ending March, 1953, this company 
earned 46.5 per cent. and increased its 
dividend from 14 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
The interim has been maintained at 5 per 
cent. but there is scope for a rise in the final 
which is due next June. At the present price 
of 48s. the shares return a yield of 64 per 
cent. For a national spread and an interest 


in the export trade the most popular invest- 
is perhaps IND COOPE 


ment share AND 


ALLSOP. It has just disclosed its results for 
the year ending August, 1953, and thanks 
to tax repayments the amount available for 
the ordinary capital has risen from £965,000 
to £1,123,000 which covers the dividend of 
12 per cent. nearly twice. This is paid on an 
equity capital increased by the 150 per cent, 
bonus in March, 1952. At 9s. 6d. the 5s, 
shares return a yield of £6 6s. per cent., the 
earnings yield being slightly over 11 per cent. 


The Chancellor’s warning about exports 
calls attention to the electrical manufacturing 
industry which is our second largest ex- 
porter. Although the trend is downward 
the percentage fall in electrical exports is. 
smaller than that in some engineering trades, 
Last year we exported nearly £220 millions 
of electrical goods and this year’s total is 
expected to be some 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
less. For reasons which I gave on Oct- 
ober 23rd I prefer ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
and ENGLISH ELECTRIC tO GENERAL ELECTRIC 
because of their higher earnings yields—20 
per cent. and 174 per cent. respectively 
against General Electric’s 84 per cent.—but 
in view of the export difficulties I see no 
reason for making haste to make new pur- 
chases, the dividend yields of £4 14s and 
£4 19s, 6d. per cent. being adequate but not 
exciting. Higher yields can, of course, be 
obtained on the shares of the smaller elec- 
trical companies but care must be taken in 
selection. CRABTREE ELECTRICAL for example, 
have disclosed a further fall in profits. 
CHRISTY BROTHERS might be considered at 
22s. 6d. to return a yield of 6 per cent. on 
the 7 per cent. dividend and a yield of 24 
per cent. on the earnings of over 27 per cent. 
for the year ending March, 1953. This is a 
small Chelmsford firm with a well distri- 
buted export and domestic business. As a 
side-line it controls the electricity under- 
taking in Alderney, Channel Islands, which 
is now making a small profit. 


I called attention some weeks ago to 
MERCANTILE CREDIT, the second leading hire 
purchase company, on the grounds that it 
might increase its dividends, This has now 
been done, the final being raised from 10 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. making 20 per cent. for 
the year. At 65s. cum dividend the shares 
return a yield of nearly 6} per cent. and 
appear still undervalued. It is not impos- 
sible that it will make another ‘* rights ”’ 
issue as it did a year ago. its capital being 
only £838,079. The meeting is in January. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid. ORSET HONEY. packed in 1 Ib class 
RHODESIAN ANGLOAMERICAN LIMITED |: 3s. per line. Line averages 32 letters. | jars, sent by pecsenger train, carriage 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1s. extra |paid 4 Ib. 16s Ib. £1 2s,—Wessex 
Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator, | C#*°S, Lrp., Sherborne, Dorset. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 Tele- [poRex GLOVES and ali rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post 

























a ee hone EUSt 322 ines). 
= onmndinga = . Send for our Free Price List now.—H 
| . : | Prertag, 34. Wardour Street. Lundon. W.1 
ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDED ee JEW Irish Linen Lengths. 1 Natural 
CHURCH with a place for - Shade ia) 6 yds. x 24 ins each 17s. 6d 
B of + Information about Unit ism. | *D) 6 yds. x 32 ims. each 22s. 2. White 
p O 30th JUNE 1953 | Please send mp.—S., Secretary, Postal | /@) 6 yds. x 24 ins. each 19s. ib) 6 yds. x 
on ° | Mission, 14 Gordon Square, WC. 2 ins. each 24s Post Is. Satisfaction or 
RE YO money back.—H. Conway Ltd (Dept. 454) 
| J An Be ena — 1 Stoke Newington Road, London, N 16 
qxmnqunyjrnenenemnnseus lans lo 
and tive television ? ihe Popuiar Teievision ae 
| Association, of 78 Buck.ngnam Gate, Lon ~ — 
eck, |} don, S.W.1., will gladiy send Speakers to CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
10OWS address your Society «nm this vital > NICE THOUGHT Send Mum, Dad. 
0 tg FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS RE you getting the most from your) 42 and Auntie Glad Anemones by letter 
ti 4 investments? Sound independent —- post. (Or a Fk ywer Token, exchanged any 
m them ca est Y Ss a oharhnt 
on Capital and Capital Reserve—The issued capital was increased to £6,425,000 by the issue of £468,391 Stock Eve, py Ba ge onal - on ll gy ta, Os . 208. c.w . Heatherbell 
aseg of which £100,158 was issued for cash to Anglo American Corporation of South Africa Lin vited at 53/6d. per W)- ment Advice Bure "i in free u e Tnwa 
€ anit and £.' was issued to that ‘Corporation (and associates) and to Powell Duffryn Limited in exchange advice to 6 Thi _ L jon ] RITISH KI ~~ AFT co Hay- 
x for shareholdings. These issues were made at a total premium of £1,929,000 which has been added to Share E.C.2, and encilos ' addres ed market Tce inburzh, sends on 
Pital Premium Account, e | envelope request illustrated ust’ ‘inexpensive gifts for 
,O'l] SINGI tahl —— s housewife 
ere Profits—The Profit for the year to 30th June, 1953, after charging all expenses, was . 4,346,668 A RE YOU SINGLE iitable introduc- oat 
d at Taxation payable (including £370,000 for Pronts Tax relating to an earlier period—see below) ~ tions con fi len arranged Free (snistTéas CARDS, simple. effective, 
was estimated at jupenta ssecdteuaee cocnccesce 219 | Details from—Mar Mvore, (wept. 5S) eXciusive designs at moderate cost, 
i Strand, London, from QUALITY PRINT, 87 Tottenham 

































































































THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED—The Company's holding was r 
nereased from £228,171 to £353,176 The Conta n 
crease! fro 228,17 © £353,176 etock . } rd 
| Mews, South Kensin 
WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY LIMITED—Towarils the end of the Company's financial year arrange- 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ments were made for the acquisition from Powell Dufiryn of 800,000 10s. shares of the Wankie Colliery Company 














} 
w eachange for £125,000 Rhodesian Anglo Americay stock | ‘ 
by + ge PRUITS Choices 119 125 
REINCORPORATION French Ext Juality as imported b - 
1s every year ic mm 
In terms of the Rhoanglo Group Act, which received Royal Assent on 6th May, 1953, your Company,in | pages, Figs and CHARING CROSS ROAD 
cor with other companies of the R hoanglo Group, will, as from a date in 1954 not yet ected, cease tobe | Box 30s t , r "CY 
incorporated in the United Kiagdem, and will be incorporated under the provisions of the Companies Ordinance | Oytstandine! x LONDON WC2 
or N ern Khe ja, thus tnaliaing the process of removal from the United Kingdam Thereupon the Prin- | Cc - 1 Q 
cip Register of Membe ee No " Rho 2 aK ate: ” . ren . 
ister of Members will be maintained in Northern EKhodesia, but Branch Registers established in | 1 Giaces. 8s. 6d.. an oe rravd 5660 (16 lines) 


Our unequalle 
Original! 11 Ib 
paid Delivery a 
ind = almonds lare 
ssert Raisins Sorrent 


Lendon and Jobasnesburg will maintain wochanged the existing facilities for dealing in the Companies’ stocks. 


Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Koad Station 


MMM Ea 


) t 8,913,449 | B22-S!TT1NG Rt its for young | Court Road. Mus. 0380 
i 0 Profits unappropriated at Ist July, 1952, were... ......cecececesccerececeseeeees oseseseceess ee | = lady, in exchange nom ren and (CHRIS' TMAS CARDS are DIFFER- 
UC Making a total available Of. ........+ss0seseeeeees ionckishineianauasnaeaketateeel 4,621,704 | Silting-in. Golders i419. \ ENT! Original wood engravings and 
lent é | Be gl F Ris NI 231 Colour Prints, etc. The cklands Press, * 
An Interim Dividend of 1/64. paid on 14th May, 1955, amounted to. ......-.+seeeeeeees 945,000 s Lon inded Burford, Oxiord. Approval post free U.K 
our The Directors recommend the payment of a Final Dividend of 4/94. abs« rbing .... . 3,051,875 ieee | 1940 is s everywhere. Write tor par- Prices from 3d. 
— Cee ticulars. . 
wer , Te maaan ‘ i ie LE bordered jumpers, cardigans, 
‘tal Leaying profits unappropriated amounting to omeseqaae aenécoubetganmies eee £624,529 | Pace as Hotel B okkeeper-Recep- 405 Lumber coats. 40s Gents’ all- 
— tionist Management Dietitian overs, Sgns_ P itt : : ~ 
by It should be noted that this year’s dividends are payable on an increased capital and that a full year’s Caterers, lical S i€ 5 A voll a I ae + b, —— 
return was not received on the investments acquired during the year. The amount distributable has also been | postal courses br Pixter Shetland 
affected by the exceptional debit for Pronts Tax Southern Tra ( wh 
" . c iC _KETS i a 
and Profits Tax—The Profit and Loss Account has been charged with a provision of £370,000 in respect of United (CAncER Patient (531562. ) f = —— ee Ts, = colours Veet. 
>, d Kingdom Protits Tax for the six months to 3lst December, 1950. This liability arises from a series of technical (70), wite anxious to v Pht Wh toy ag , a oer cent. } ylon 
ce complications which could scarcely have been foreseer, affecting certain income which was, until the receipt pital. Grant necded 8 its | - -~! ream, pest make 75s. 
the recently of a claim by the United Kingdom Revenue Authorities, regarded as exempt from Proiits Tax. After | and fares. Piease help Su “4p finest poplin Pyjamas blue, green 
. very careful consideration it has been decided that no useful purpose would be served by attempting to oppose | (also hundreds vu. otner b, are - mas gifts for the man of 
oli the claim, which is considered legally well-founded although foequitabl in its results. Society for Cancer Re: aste . Nicoll & Co. (Est. 1840), Shirt 
ily Victoria Strect, S.W.1 Maxers, 66 Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 
la- OUGLAS V. MORGAN, a genuiné astrol- sy aperete OFFER of Ladies 
oger, Will send detaius of his work for air Isle Yoke Lumber Jackets, button- 
se, INVESTMENTS !IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES s.a.e. Fairfie.d, Euerg.yn, Caerpniliy, Wales. | ing to mech. in pure Shetland wool with 
. NRNEST HEWITT is availabie for visiting raditiona wrders, fawn backgroun Ss, Fre- 
_ RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED Fe yy arrangement during the ‘Spring | Weed ,to 498. each, were 69s., available in 
In term. Baliet, Pas de weux, Mime and | qiog y* 5 - SO 22 in. bust. so in car- 
Deportment. Box 750C. ligan style, V neck opening, in grey and 
a Capital “> Company's holding in Rhokana Corporation Limited comprises £1,285,123 Ordinary VRIENDSHI! Cc NE fawn backgrounds at the same price. Money 
be Stock and £24,777 “ A” Stock, representing 52.396% of the total Ordinary and “ A” Stock in issue k RIENUSHIP s...a0ILCTION BUREAU, | back guarantee. Hebridean Crofter Weavers 
ae aioe - ie 1 Hanove fu London w.l Ltd., Dept, A5, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, 
The wet Prot tor es yen, after tanntion, was £8,391,027 (against £7,460,922, excluding an exceptional | Marriage or ctiwndoh Wrice lux detais Outer Hebrides, Scotiand. 
protit 1 £400,00' or ce prece ing year.) | I ANDWRI I ING EXPER TLY ANALYSED y 
pes ar edireyed . ates JIOLETS SCENTED, Anem 
ve Copper Production—Total saleable output of Blister and Electrolytic Copper was 74,216 long tons compared 1 for Character Aptitudes, etc., by a! blooms, 10s. 15s. 21 Se 
00 with 82,764 long tons in the previous year. Production in all departments was restricted by poor coal | noted graphologist. Partucs, from Box 504C. | Book early for Christmas.--Cowen Poltesco, 
to Getiveries and wan Gotan SehemNgtEE Sy Steins. | FNTRODUCTIONS ar sanged privately. | Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 
Cobalt Production—Production from the Electrolytic Cobalt Refinery began in August, 1952, bat was | Clients everywhere, ails tree.— | 
re restricted for most of the year by operating difficulties. These have been largely overcome during recent | Mary Blair (Rai. 26) 147 ‘Holo. orm, E.C.1. | 
er months and the total production of Cobalt metal for the year was 259 short tons. It is anticipated that further | J[-NVESTMENT in Bricks and Mortar. | SUUIDIVIUNIOOIINIOTNIUTDNNUOEDIONTEDENETENOANUOUCUDNOENANNN EE 
al plar t — ic oy ty a hand = ree operating tec hn — < —_ gen! and increased output | Private Retail firm holding a bombed | = 
o— : metal : ao short tons of eae oy, pene y — pone ‘oba t, were produced as against | freehold in W.C. London is unable to afiord |= = 
16 695 short tons of alloy, containing 645 short tons of Cobalt, during the preceding year £10,000 to revuild Anyone interested in a | = H D’ = 
7 per cent. return in re-erecting shop and! = = 
lo BANCROFT MINES LIMITED | offices ? R.H.F.. 6 Le.gh St., Russell Square, | = = 
Since the year end, The British South Africa Company has subscribed for 3,000,000 Bancroft shares and w.Cc.1. = = 
a forther 9,500,000 have been subscribed by Rhokana direct. The remaining roft ADY offered, bed-sitting room, board | = GREATEST = 
Mines were offered to Rhokana’s stockholders in the proportion of 3 Bancroft shares thokana and smaiil salary in return, piain cook- | = = . 
stock ; and Rhodesian Anglo American Limited thus became entitled to 5 700 shares and offered the greater ing and hght housework until 2.30 p.m. | = = 
y part of these to its stockholders in the ratio of 3 Bancroft shares to ten 10/- un ts of Khoanglo stock these | Country Sumerse Chittenden, Tolland, | = BOOKSHOP = 
r) shares have now been issued at 6,- per share inclusive of 1)- premium | Taunton. = = 
Bancroft Mines Limited is now scheduled to come inte*prouuction early in 19 N ARRIED couple, educated, sincere, = = 
‘. a receptive, wisses to meet similar! = = 
- NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES LIMITED | couple for triendship and exc.ange visits. S = 
Capital—The Company's holding remains at £1,490,5*1 Stock, representing 21.204°, of the Stock in —Box 756C a = 
4 e. The Company's interest directly and indirectly (through Rbokana) in the Nchanga capital is virtually N P.s creak, Dove cotes flutter, Life’s| = FOR BOOKSE? = 
1 unaltered at od, . | @a hazard so ver utter Life Insur- | = Ss 
The Net Profit for the year, after taxation, was £8,748,525 (against £5,505,600, excluding an exceptional ance, House Pur agg gg Ng — = 
proeh ot CTURAED Ge the geacnting peas.) | Eife Insurance Co., 129 High Holborn, Wl. | = ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS & 
ance 0 es) ig ol . Ae = 
Copper Production—Production of Blister and Electrolytic Copper for the year ended 3lst March, 1953 HOL 1701. = al = 
é wen 95,527 long tomn, compared With 45,016 long tons the poovieus your: } ERVOUS and Intimate Disorders. For| = GIFT BOOKS & RECORDS = 
: . t treatment. Appointments | = = 
RHODESIA COPPER REFINERIES LIMITED aan te an ok te tata. oe eh ne Mr |= = 
Rhodesian Anglo American Limited has no direct holding in the Company. though it controls it indirectly E. W. Cotter (Hommuopat h) pL Welbeck = Foyles stock of over = 
tough Khokana and Nebanga. Street, London, W.1. Welbeck 7339 = = 
ci ( i jis = 
The Net Profit, after taxation, was £91,324 (against £85,578 for the preceding year.) : png say age f phon con _ i= three million volumes = 
i 10 L at SLOCK id eis se a = 
Production—The production of Electrolytic Copper was 111,576 tons, compared with 102,269 long tons interested should read the Investors’ | = includes an unsurpassed = 
the previous year Chronicle. Two issues free of charge from | = = 
79 Street ra) on, 7 > 4 = S 
: 13 Goleman Street, London. 5.C = collection of booksfor = 
" Ww. not put my independent Stock | = = 
a hance re mendations to the! = j 
OTHER INVESTMENTS le? EO. Gh temeet Wap, lan | Christmas gifts. And for = 
S.W.16.—Box 755C = = 
LUBIMBI COAL AREAS LIMITED—200,000 shares of Ss. each were acquired during the year from Anglo = extra-special gifts you £E 
Corporation of South Africa Limited, and an additional 260,000 shares were subscribed for in cash oOOoD's Cc n Cut Flower he = - Ss 
The « any was formed in Southern Khodesia in 1900 to prospect for coal in that territory | J L — gift { o- _ cca*ions. Spec RS = should see our wonderful a 
MUFULIRA COPPER MINES LIMITED—The Company's direct interest was increased by the acquisition selected < I ad shades Direct = . —_ xe = 
of 40,350 shares and now stands at 204,242 £1 shares from the tg ers in = collection of Fine Bindings. = 
- } From 1 gn gn box = = 
RHODESIAN ALLOYS LIMITED—The Company acquired 180,000 £1 shares in Rhodesian Alloys, Limited only, the t for _ 
& Southern Rhodesian company closely associated with John Brown & Company, Limited, the well-known | 4))q; od Br s. Ltd., Havwards Heat h, = Foyles have departments for = 
British engineering concern. Rhodesian Alloys has established at Giwelo a plant for the production of ferro- Sussex Jone Wivelsfield Green 232-233 Ss R d M . s : = 
ebro: The Company has aiso advanced to Khodesian Alloys £138,000 on loan. } YONTAC T LENSES.— Wear these pe xd = Necords, usic, tationery, 
NTS LI S ear these nder | = . . = 
TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS LIMITED—220,807 10's. stock units were acquired during the year | © “lenses wile you pay = Hendicraft Materials. = 
your own Practit = = 
= = 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 





os OF THE ANNUAL REPORT AND ACTOUNTS MAY BE OBTAINED a THE HEAD i. 3 
OFFI EB, WE, FROM THE TRANSFER OFFILES AT 44 MAIS STREET, JOHANDESBURG, AND 11 Christmas s 
OLD sewer. LONDOd, E.v.2. 16 Philpot La 
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MADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS 


Range of Poplins, sports’ materials 

and wool mixtures, with self-measure 

ment chart, sent on request. Collar 

sttached, 42s., with two collars 49s. 6d 

Ladies shirts, 42s. Mens’ pyjamas, 75s 
H.L. Sewing Company. 


High Lane, Stockport, Cheshire 








E DUCATION AL 


DMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train 

ing for the best posts at St. Godric's 
Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright Road 
London. N.W.3 Ham. 5986 

SHRIDGE. Weekend Courses on Inter- 

national Affairs, the Commonwealth, 
Social Problems, Economics and the Arts 
Longer Courses for Industry and Commerce 
Prospectus and Programme for 1954 will 
be sent on request to Secretar; 
Berkhamsted. Tel.: Little Gaddesden 
1 ENENDEN SCHOOL, Cranbrook 


Ashridge, 
3191 








and Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks 
1954, the Open Scholarship Examinations 
for entry into these schools will be held 
during the week beginning February 22nd 
All Entry forms must be received before 
January 9th. For these forms and al 
ticulars. apply to the Head M 
Secretary at the school of first choice 

NOMPLETE SECRETARIAL JKAINING 


and shorter courses for graduates or 
older students at Davies's White Lodge, 2 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465 
ANCE to be educative, must be creative 
Classes f mat., Children Hilde 
School of Mod. Ballet, lic. ann, by 
>.C ; oval Roau, regents ruis 
22 





LAING AND DICK, 7 Hollano 
Park. W.11 Individual tuition for 
examinations Navy and Army Entrance 
lst M.B.: General Certificate at all levels 
Tel PARK . 
| pen T Postal Tuition for examination 
4 


AVIES 









University, Law, Accountancy, Secre 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, Genera 
Cert of Education, etc., Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St 
Albans. or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
( XPORD & County Secretarial School, 

34 St Giles, Oxford. Next term begins 
Monday. January lith. Prospectus 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen Cert of 

Educn, (Lond., Oxf.. Camb., Northn.) 
London University B.A., B.Sc.. B.Sc. Ecou., 
LL.B B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
aw Exams., etc. Low fees, instalments.— 
Prospectus from C Parker, M.A., LL.D 
Dep B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 
T EADING SCHOOL (Headmaster C. E 

Kemp, M.A. Oxon) has vacancies next 
September for boartiers, age range 11-18 
Three boarding houses, 100 boarders, 550 
boys in the school Sixth form 100 Close 
scholarships to Oxford and Reading Uni- 
versities joys wherever resident may 
appl but they must pass an entrance 
examin ation appropriate to their age Inclu- 

f £37 per term Information from 
Headmaster, Reading Sch There ill 
e two acancies for boys aged 13 in 
January 1954 
os MICHAEL'S SCHOOL Burton Park 
We Petworth, Sussex, (School of the Wood- 
ard Corporation). In 1954 the Open S ar- 
hip Examinations for entry into this ool 
will be held during the week r 
February 22. Entry forms must be re 
before Monday, February 1 195 
these forms and all particulars apply to 
the Headmistress’s Secretary at the school 
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LITERARY 

V 7RITE FOR T.V.—the field of the 
future The LSJ course by Mr. 
George F. Kerr, one of the greatest author- 
ities of the day, is now available for writers 
of experience who wish to study this new 
medium. Once again the LSJ has led the 
way Pull deta‘ls in the new edition of 
Writing for the Press. Free on application 
to: Prospectus Dept., London School of 
sm, 57 Gordon Square, London, 
MUSeum 4574 There are LSJ 
students all over the world.” 
MERICAN MAGAZINES by 

« posta] subscription National 
Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life 
Popular Mechanics, 32s.; 
graphy, 36s. Complete Price List free.— 
Thomas & Co (S.P.), 111, Buchanan 


Street Riackn 
BUREAU for all office 


yearly 
Geog. 


)}MPLOYMENT 
4stafl. men and women Typewriting; 
Duplicating.—Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 
Strand, W.C.2 TRAfalgar 9090. 
| ag ano YOURSELF in saleable writing. 
4 No fees. Send for Free Rl 
Guide to Writing Success." 
Scnoot or Svccessrut Weritinc Lt., 
124. New Bond Street, London 1 
ETZTE CHANCE Reduced Subskrip- 
4 tionspreis for new _ edition ‘ Der 
Grosse Brockhaus ends Dec. 3lst Par- 
ticulars Walter Gruen & Son, 5la_Chip- 
stead Valley Rd., Coulsdon, Surrey. Uplands 
1708 


ITERARY TYPING Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 
41,000. Carbon copies 6d.. quality work. 
Jennincs. 5, Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 

IMRODS The only Book Hunters 
solely engaged in tracing Out-of- Print 
end Scarce Books Send your “ wants’ 

list to Nimrods, 8 Quick Street, London, N.1. 

i EALITIES Monthly Magazine. The 

really worth-while gift for friends at 
home and overseas. A year's subscription 
to this fascinating magazine, with its world- 
wide coverage and glorious coloured plates, 


costs only £4.10.0., postage free anywhere. 
Send your cheque to Realities, 195 Sloane 
St.. London, S.W 
YPEWRITING ” Spec lalists in prepara- 
tion writers’ MS. Professional finish. 
2s.. 1,000 words or quotation.—-Victor 
Steeple, Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent. 
FOR SALE 
” EESING’S. Complete set for sale, incl. 
Vol. 1, now out of print Also current 
volume to date. Good condition Present 
market value new about £58 Offers ?— 
Box 757C 


APPOINTME NTS Vv AC ANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Lecal Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cles Order 1952 

” ING EDWARD'S 

te unded 1553) Applications are 

ed the post Bursar to the School 
and Cle rk to the Governors of the Founda- 
n, Bridewell Royal Hospital Age 35-55. 

untancy experience essential Salary 
250- £1,500 Appointment pensionable 
mmodation available. Further par- 
from the Clerk and Bursar, King 
School, Witley, Surrey 
XFORD BALLIOL COLLEGE, Fellow- 
ship in Modern History The College 
proposes to elect, as from 29 September, 
1954, and Officiai Fellow, who will be res- 
ponsible for the teaching of History, British 
und foreign, mainly of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and of Political Theory. 
Applications should be received not later 
than 1 January, 1954. Further details may 
be obtained from the College Secretary 


Witley 
invi- 


SCHOOL, 





HELP TO SAVE THE ABBEY BY USING THIS FORM 


eon Oe 


London, S.W.1. 


Appeal of 
£ : : 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


(PLEASE WRITE IN | 
BLOCK LETTERS) 


Telephone: EWUSton 3221 
35s, 


W.C.1. 
the World: 


— es 
pocieneres | asa » Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N. | = - Post Office, Dec. 23, 


per annum (52 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


TO The Dean of Westminster, 
Jerusalém Chambers, Westminster Abbey 


I enclose a donation to the Westminster Abbey 


N.B. Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable 
to the Westminster Abbey Appeal and crossed 


weeks) 





oO. 


| —--- 
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NIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN, South 
Appiications are invited for 

Classics and a Professor 
of a 
100— £1,700 per of a 
Oo 


There is also a 

allowance; at 
2 for a married 
ann im for others. 


temporary cost 
Present £ 
man and £100 per 
standard salary rec gnised for 
5 ge Pund is £1,200--50—£1,400 per 

um. Applications (with copies of 
testimonials)" should state age, experience, 
qualifications and research work completed 
or in progress, and give the names of two 
referees whom the University may consult 
Two copies of the application and testi- 
montals should reach the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Jniversities of the British 
Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London 
W.C.1 (from whom a memorandum giving 
the general conditions of appointment 
should be obtained) not later than 25th 
January, 1954 An additional copy should 
be sent direct mail to the 
University of Town, Pri 
Rondebosch, Cape Town, South 
the same date 1e ©University 
the right to appoint a person other 
one of the applicants t make 
appointment 


ENTERTAINMENT 
A Catalan KRAMPUS DANCE 
Anglo-Austrian Society invites 
Kensington Town Hall ‘opp. High St. Ken- 
sington Tube) on Thursday. Dec. 3rd at 
p.m. Viennese Cabaret. Viennese Buffet 
Dancing till 12.30. Tickets from the Secre- 
tary, 139 Kensington High Street, W.8 
Members 5s.; non-members and all tickets 
Book early 


ng 





Registrar, 





reserves 
than 
no 


The 


you to 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
RCADE GALLERY, 28 Old Bond Street 
Formalism and Realism in 16th Cent 
Mannerist and Baroque Paintings 
RT COLLECTING IN THE PAST.” 
A lecture will be given by Prof 
Gombrich, Ph.D. M.A., for St 
me Public Libraries, at Stern Hall, 
‘Seymour Place, Marble Arch, on Mon- 
day, Nov. 30, at 8 p.m Admission free 
OROUGH BOTTEGA EXHIBITION 
Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies Street, 
w.i. 16th November to 4th December 
RIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION The 
State Apartments and King's Private 
Apartments with Regency furniture and 
works of art. Open daily 10 to 5 in- 
cluding Sundays 
NSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 
Square, 8.W.1. Lecture by Dr. Ramon 
San Martin Casamada: ‘ La Ciencia Espa- 
nola en el Siglo XVIII on Wednesday, 
2nd December, 1953, at 6 p.m 
NSTITUTO DE ESPANO, 102 Eaton 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by L. J. Wood- 
ward. Revaluation of the Poetry of 
Garcia Lorca’’ on Friday, 4th December 
at 6 p.m 
N ARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old 
a W.1. European Masters—Daily 
Sat. 10-12.30. 
I OMAN Portrait 
Gallery, 4 St 
Open till 29 Nov 
Admission Is. 


Art: 





Eaton 


Bond St., 
10-5 30, 


Busts Arts 
James's Square 
Weekdays 10-6, Suns 


Council 
S.W.1 
2-6 


‘PORT IN HUNGARY Exhibition at Park 
‘ Lane House, 45 Park Lane 23rd Nov.- 
6th Dec. (mot Ist Dec.). Weekdays 10-9, 
Sundays 2-7 Also films 

OOTH'S RECENT —_ IONS VIL 
Painti ngs by ILSON GAINS- 
BOROUGH, VAN G oo H rOULOUSE- 
LAUTREC, RENOIR MODIGLIANI etc 
Daily 9.30-6 Sat 9.30-1 jl Bruton 
Street, W.1 
Uy anarre OF LONDON: A lecture on 
Thinking Without Words" will be 


(Freiburg) 


given by Professor Otto Koenler 
University 


on 8 December at 
(Anatomy Theatre}, Gower Street, 
Admission free, without ticket 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar 


Wea. ART GALLERY, 
End Academy 1953 "’ Paintings, 
Daily 11 a.m.-6 p.m 
days 2 p.m.-6 p.m. Closed Mondays 
free Opening the 29th 
hee HARTWELL Paintings. Green 
& Abbott Ltd.. 35 St. George Street. 

12th-Dec. llth 
JUGOSLAV MEDIAEVAL 

(replicas) Arts Council 
TATE GALLERY. Open till 13 Dec 
days 10-6. (Tues. & Thurs. 10-8), 
2-6. Admission Is 


ACCOMMODATION 


ENTLEMAN has available double 
in service flat Prepared to 
reasonable rent.—FRE 9387 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
LIVERS TRAVELS. The Spain Specia- 
lists, free booklet. 16 Cork St. W.1 
INTER SPORTS House Parties. every 
month, oe of tuition and 
equipment. Xmas and New Year Engelberg 
For full details” apply: Swiss Hotel Plan 
245, Regent St., GRO 8921. 


HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
PPLEBY, Westmorland Garbridge 
+ Hotel. Cent "Sood food. B Library, 


Fishing, Golf, Lakes food. Perm rer 
dents special rates. A.A. R.AC Tel.: 


* East 
Draw- 
Sun- 


ings, Sculpture 
Admis- 


Nov 
FRESCOES 
Exhibition 
Week- 
Suns 


room 
let at 


The saiary scale is £1,300— | 


| beautifully furnished 


Boots. = ey Court. w, 
200 


Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 Yds. seg 
front. Gardens, Putting "Boece. Garages 
Superlative food. 6 gns. weekly. 

ANTERBURY, Kent. Cathedral 

Hotel. A Sixteenth-Century building 
of great charm and _historic interest; 


and modernly appojp. 


ted. An hotel where you are assured of 
every comfort and of well-cooked Senerong 
fare. Brochure with pleasure. Tel. 43811), 


Ashley Courtenay recommended 
Oe ——y in Devon with country far, 


log fires and a peaceful atmospherm 
Coombe Cross Hotel, Bovey Tracey 217 él, 
Crnncs Residential Hotel, well 

heated. good cooking. garden, ogg 
poultry, restful, mear buses, shops 01d 
Red Lion, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. Tel; 
66. Winter from 34 gns., Summer 5-7 gng 


I AMPSTEAD. Felix Lodge Guest House, 
26 Belsize Lane, N.W.3. §& ingle and 
double divan rooms, h. and c. water. Partig 
board only. French Cordon Bleu Ch ef 
ERSEY. ‘ Sea Crest,"" Petit Port. (ang 
@ Reg.) Secluded sheltered cove, gay. 
den to sea Ideal all the year round, 
Excellent cuisine, exceptional comfortg 


Heated throughout 
overseas guests 
Southampton 55 mins 


Highly recommended by 
By air London 1) houmg 
Brochure on request, 


Tel.: Southern 658 

\ ANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Moretonhamp. 
+ stead, evon A first-class Hote 
with 18-hole golf course adjoining, ge 
amidst scenic splendour of Glorious Devgg 
and enjoying its coveted winter sunshine 


The Resident will be 
give details 
TJ.REGENNA CASTLE HOTEL, St 
Cornwall For winter warmth ang 
sunshine—gracious country house hotel 
standing above the fine old Cornish harbour 
with Mediterranean climate. The Resident 
Manager will be happy to give details. 


Vy scoue HOTEL, Stratford-upon- 

Avon An elegant hotel with #@ 
acres of grounds which once belonged to 
Shakespeare Open during winter, Wel. 
combe exudes the peaceful air of an older 
England The Resident Manager wil) 
attend to your requirements personally, 


w= IS WARMER at Farringford 
Hotel, 1.0.W., sheltered by 

of Downs Savour the joys 
living at its best—log fires and centraj 
heating, good food and courteous service 
Fully licensed. Details from the Manager, 
Farringford Hotel, Freshwater, 10. 


Manager happy 


Tves, 


Still 
SMOKING? 


DETAILS OF TREATMENT FROM 


D. P. SERVICES 


li, Old Bond Street, London, W.! 











Christmas 
Seals 
remind us 


we can greet our 
friends and help 
tuberculous 
patients. 







ke 
a 


f 
SEALS i 
100 for | 
4/- 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
12 (with envelopes) for 6/- 
BUY NOW from the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Tavistock House North, Tavistock Sq., London, 
| W.C4. 65, Castle St., Edinburgh, 2. 
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